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CHAPTER    I. 

A  living  Epistle — Testimonies  from  Lord  Wolseley  and  Sir  W.  Butler 
— Ancestry — Father  and  Mother — School-days — Boyish  Pranks — 
At  Woolwich — Pembroke — The  Crimea — Anecdote  by  Lord 
Wolseley — China — Suppressionof  the  Taiping  Rebellion — Bravery 
of  Gordon — Narrow  Escapes — Honours. 

ENERAL  GORDON  has  said  that  of  all  epistles 
the  living  epistle  is  the  most  striking  and  easily 
read  by  all.  Applying  this  statement  to  his  own 
career,  we  have  a  life  which  stands  revealed  in 
distinct  and  heroic  characters  as  that  of  the  most  remark- 
able saint  and  soldier  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Lord  Wolseley,  who  knew  him  well,  has  said  that  he  never 
met  but  two  men  who  came  up  to  his  ideal  of  a  human  hero, 
and  of  these  two  Gordon  was  one.  The  other  hero  was 
General  Robert  Lee.  Sir  W.  Butler's  testimony  is  that 
Gordon  stands  out  the  foremost  man  of  action  of  our 
time  and  nation,  whose  ruling  principle  was  faith  and 
good  works.  One  who  had  good  means  of  judging 
has  said  that  England  has  not  produced  in  these  later 
days  a  simpler  or  more  heroic  nature  than  Gordon,  'or, 
within  his  own  province  as  a  soldier,  a  more  alert,  vigilant, 
and  swiftly  efficient  intelligence.'  According  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  'there  was  no  figure  during  our  generation  to 
which  the  popular  feeling  and  sympathy  were  so  much 
attached.'  Frank  Power,  the  Times  correspondent  in 
Khartoum,  believed  him  to  be  the  greatest  and  best  man 
of  the  century.  Absolute  devotion  to  duty,  utter  fearless- 
ness, perfect  sincerity,  and  power  in  the  government  of 
men,  were  four  qualities  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree. 
To  give  a  faithful,  if  brief,  record  of  his  noble  life,  is  the 
purpose  of  these  pages. 

The  hero  of  our  narrative  comes  of  a  family  of  soldiers. 
Charles  George  Gordon,  fourth  son  of  General  Henry 
William  Gordon,  Royal  Artillery,  was  born  at  Woolwich, 
28th  January  1833.  The  Gordons  are  an  old  Scottish 
family.  There  was  a  General  Gordon  in  the  service  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  one  of  our  hero's  immediate  ancestors 
served  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  His  great-grandfather, 
David  Gordon,  was  with  Sir  John  Cope  at  the  battle  of 
Prestonpans,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Highlanders ; 
while  a  kinsman,  Sir  William  Gordon  of  Park,  a  cadet 
branch  of  the  House  of  Huntly,  fought  on  the  side  of 
Charles  Edward.  In  the  male  line,  the  succeeding  descend- 
ants were  all  connected  with  the  army.  His  mother,  Eliza- 
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beth  Enderby,  was  the  daughter  of  a  London  merchant  who 
had  vessels  in  the  whale-fishery.  From  Enderby's  ships,  in 
Boston  harbour,  were  thrown  the  tea-chests,  the  first  act  of 
resistance  to  the  taxation  of  England,  which  led  to  the  War 
of  Independence.  The  Enderby  whalers  were  the  first  to 
frequent  the  Pacific  round  Cape  Horn.  The  father  and 
mother  of  General  Gordon  appear  to  have  been  exceptional 
people,  generous  and  unselfish.  The  father  had  a  high 
ideal  of  what  the  British  soldier  should  be,  a  robust 
playfulness  of  manner,  and  a  twinkle  of  fun  in  his  clear 
blue  eyes,  which  his  famous  son  inherited.  The  mother 
was  sweet-tempered,  energetic,  thoughtful  for  others,  and 
when  she  had  three  sons  and  several  near  friends  in  the 
Crimea,  proved  equal  to  the  strain  upon  her. 

In  childhood,  Charles  Gordon  resided  for  a  time  in 
succession  at  Dublin,  Leith,  and  the  island  of  Corfu. 
Young  Gordon  showed  few  signs  of  remarkable  promise  : 
in  boyhood  he  was  not  strong,  yet  always  ready  for  any 
kind  of  fun.  At  the  time  his  father  was  Director  of  the 
Carriage  Department  in  the  Royal  Arsenal,  their  home  was 
overrun  with  mice ;  a  number  of  these  were  caught  by  the 
merry  boy  and  placed  in  the  commandant's  house  next 
door.  His  brother,  Sir  Henry  William  Gordon  (1818- 
1894),  has  related  some  stories  of  his  boyish  fondness  for 
fun:  'In  after-life — that  is,  in  1879,  when  in  the  Soudan — 
Charles  Gordon  writes  to  one  of  his  nieces,  who  was  born 
and  lived  twenty  years  in  the  Royal  Arsenal :  "  I  am  glad 
to  hear  the  race  of  true  Gordons  is  not  extinct.  Do  you 
not  regret  the  arsenal  and  its  delights  ?  You  never,  any  of 
you,  made  a  proper  use  of  the  arsenal  workmen  as  we  did. 
They  used  to  neglect  their  work  for  our  orders,  and  turned 
out  some  splendid  squirts — articles  that  would  wet  you 
through  in  a  moment.  As  for  the  crossbows  we  had  made, 
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they  were  grand  with  screws.  One  Sunday  afternoon  twenty- 
seven  panes  of  glass  were  broken  in  the  large  storehouses. 
They  were  found  to  have  been  perforated  with  a  small  hole 
(ventilation),  and  Captain  Soady  nearly  escaped  a  prema- 
ture death ;  a  screw  passed  his  head,  and  was  as  if  it  had 
been  screwed  into  the  wall  which  it  had  entered.  Servants 
were  kept  at  the  door  with  continual  bell-ringings.  Your 
uncle  Freddy  (a  younger  brother)  was  pushed  into  houses, 
the  bell  rung,  and  the  door  held  to  prevent  escape.  Those 
were  the  days  of  the  arsenal."  But  what  Charles  Gordon 
considered  as  his  greatest  achievement  was  one  that  he  in 
after-years  often  alluded  to.  At  this  time  (1848)  the  senior 
class  of  cadets,  then  called  the  Practical  Class,  were 
located  in  the  Royal  Arsenal,  and  in  front  of  their  halls  of 
study  there  were  earthworks,  upon  which  they  were  prac- 
tised from  time  to  time  in  profiling  and  in  other  matters. 
The  "  ins  and  outs  "  of  these  works  were  thoroughly  well 
known  to  Charles  Gordon  and  his  brother,  who  stole  out 
of  night — but  we  will  leave  him  to  tell  his  own  story.  He 
says  :  "  I  forgot  to  tell  (his  niece  before  alluded  to)  of  how, 
when  Colonel  John  Travers,  of  the  Hill  folk  (he  lived  on 
Shooter's  Hill),  was  lecturing  to  the  arsenal  cadets  in  the 
evening,  a  crash  was  heard,  and  every  one  thought  every 
pane  of  glass  was  broken;  small  shot  had  been  thrown. 
However,  it  is  a  very  serious  affair,  for,  like  the  upsetting 
of  a  hive,  the  cadets  came  out,  and  only  darkness,  speed, 
and  knowledge  of  the  fieldworks  thrown  up  near  the 
lecture-room,  enabled  us  to  escape.  The  culprits  were 
known  afterwards,  and  for  some  time  avoided  the  vicinity 
of  the  cadets.  That  was  before  I  entered  the  curriculum. 
I  remember  it  with  horror  to  this  day  (1879),  for  no  mercy 
would  have  been  shown  by  the  pussies,  as  the  cadets  were 
called." ' 
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At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Taunton ; 
he  afterwards  entered  the  Royal  Military  Academy  as 
cadet,  and  received  his  commission  in  June  1852.  His 
brother  supplies  the  following  particulars  of  this  part 
of  his  career:  'Although  painstaking  and  a  first-rate 
surveyor  and  proficient  in  fortification,  yet  he  was  not 
at  that  time  much  of  a  mathematician,  which  delayed 
his  progress.  After  he  had  been  some  time  at  the 
Academy,  and  was  covered  with  good-conduct  badges,  an 
occasion  arose  when  it  became  necessary  to  restrain  the 
cadets  when  leaving  the  dining-hall,  the  approach  to 
which  was  by  a  narrow  staircase.  At  the  top  of  this 
staircase  stood  the  senior  corporal,  with  outstretched  arms, 
facing  the  body  of  cadets.  This  was  too  much  for  Charlie 
Gordon  (as  he  was  always  called  by  his  numerous  friends), 
who,  putting  his  head  down,  butted  with  it,  and  catching 
the  officer  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  not  only  sent  him 
down  the  stairs,  but  through  the  glass  door  beyond.  The 
officer  jumped  up  unhurt,  and  Charlie  Gordon  was  placed 
in  confinement  and  nearly  dismissed.  He  was,  however, 
allowed  to  remain,  though  deprived  of  all  his  honours,  and 
the  captain  of  the  cadet  company  (Eardley  Wilmot)  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  never  make  an  officer.  Upon  another 
occasion,  when  he  was  near  his  commission,  a  great  deal 
of  bullying  was  going  on,  and  in  order  to  repress  it  a 
number  of  the  last  comers  were  questioned,  when  one  of 
them  said  that  Charlie  Gordon  had  on  one  occasion  hit 
him  over  the  head  with  a  clothes-brush.  The  lad  admitted 
it  was  not  a  severe  blow;  nevertheless,  Charlie  Gordon 
was  for  this  slight  offence  put  back  six  months  for  his  com- 
mission, which  turned  out  well  in  the  end,  since  it  secured 
for  him  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  in 
place  of  the  Royal  Artillery.' 
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Gordon  went  to  Chatham  for  two  years  of  further  study, 
and  about  two  years  later  was  promoted  to  be  first-lieu- 
tenant. Next  he  was  ordered  to  Pembroke,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  making  plans  for  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the 
haven.  On  4th  December  1854  he  received  orders  for  the 
Crimea,  and  was  off  the  same  day ;  Balaklava  was  reached 
ist  January  1855.  He  soon  gained  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  trenches,  and  was  remarkably  cool  when  bullets 
were  flying  about.  He  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  fore- 
head by  a  stone  thrown  up  by  a  shot.  During  the  long 
siege  of  337  days  the  subalterns  of  Engineers  were  con- 
stantly on  duty,  and  received  the  special  thanks  of  the 
lieutenant-general.  Once,  when  Gordon's  duty  was  the 
making  of  batteries  in  the  advance  trenches,  a  Russian 
bullet  passed  within  an  inch  of  his  head,  causing  him  to 
remark  afterwards  that  the  Russians  were  good  marksmen 
— '  their  bullet  is  large  and  pointed.' 

He  was  vigilant  and  energetic,  and  particularly  noted 
for  his  quickness  in  discovering  the  movements  of  the 
enemy;  he  used  to  be  sent  out  to  find  what  new  move 
the  Russians  were  making.  His  name  was  mentioned 
amongst  others  in  the  home  despatches ;  he  received  the 
British  war  medal  and  clasp,  also  the  Turkish  war  medal, 
and  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  French  government.  Here  is  a  Crimean  incident :  A 
detachment  of  soldiers  in  a  trench  had  suffered  so  severely 
that  not  even  one  non-commissioned  officer  was  left  to 
command  them.  Gordon  saw  the  danger  of  the  situation, 
sprang  in  amongst  them,  armed  only  with  a  stick,  raised 
his  head  above  the  earthworks,  and  thus  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  gave  the  men  to  understand  what 
they  had  to  do. 

Lord  Wolseley,  who  was  almost  exactly  the  same  age  as 
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Gordon,  says  he  saw  him  every  day  during  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol.  He  was  then  a  nice-looking,  curly-headed, 
blue-eyed,  young  officer,  and  was  even  then  conspicuous 
for  his  courage  and  devotion  to  duty.  Thoroughness,  he 
tells  us,  was  indeed  the  touchstone  of  all  his  success. 

The  war  in  the  Crimea  over,  Lieutenant  Gordon  was 
appointed  assistant  on  the  staff  for  determining  the  frontier 
line  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  in  Bessarabia.  After 
that  came  the  frontier  line  in  Asia.  After  his  return  to 
England  in  1858  he  was  appointed  second  adjutant  at 
Chatham.  Colonel  Chesney  has  said  of  this  early  part  of 
his  career,  that  he  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  superiors,  not  merely  by  his  energy  and  activity,  but 
by  a  special  aptitude  for  war  at  Sebastopol,  and  that  he 
had  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  movements  such 
as  no  other  officer  attained.  Four  years  of  war,  travel, 
and  incessant  labour  had  made  a  man  of  him,  and 
increased  his  knowledge  of  the  service  and  of  mankind. 

He  was  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1860  he  went  to  China  and  fought  in  the  war 
carried  on  against  that  country  by  the  allied  French  and 
English.  He  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Pekin  and 
the  destruction  of  the  famous  Summer  Palace  near  that 
city.  It  was  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  that  the  first 
opportunity  occurred  for  calling  forth  his  marvellous  gifts 
as  a  leader  of  men.  The  Chinese  were  greatly  in  want 
of  a  leader  at  this  time  to  take  the  field  against  the  rebel 
Taipings.  Owing  to  the  death  of  Captain  Ward,  the 
dismissal  of  Burgevine,  and  the  defeat  of  Captain  Holland, 
the  Chinese  prime-minister  applied  to  the  English  govern- 
ment for  a  leader,  and  the  choice  of  General  Staveley  fell 
upon  Gordon.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  Chinese  force  officered  by  Europeans  and  Americans, 
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and  during  that  and  the  following  year  was  engaged 
almost  incessantly  against  the  Taiping  rebels  in  the  rich 
provinces  of  Cheh-chiang  and  Chiang-su.  In  two  cam- 
paigns he  fought  thirty-three  actions  and  took  numerous 
walled  towns,  crushing  the  formidable  rebellion  which 
had  so  long  wasted  the  fairest  provinces  of  China.  This 
feat  of  arms,  achieved  in  the  space  of  eighteen  months, 
and  at  a  cost  of  only  ^200,000,  placed  the  young  major 
of  Engineers  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  soldiers  of  his 
day. 

But  his  wonderful  exploits  in  China  require  somewhat 
fuller  treatment.  Taipings  was  the  name  given  by 
foreigners  to  the  followers  of  Hung  Hsiu-chwan, 
who  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  China 
in  1851,  and  whose  enterprise  was  finally  suppressed, 
mainly  by  the  'Ever  Victorious  Army'  led  by  General 
Gordon,  in  1865.  The  leader,  Hung,  was  born  in  1813 
in  a  poor  agricultural  village  of  the  district  of  Hwa,  in 
Canton  province.  His  only  chance  of  rising  in  the  world 
being  by  literary  distinction,  he  became  a  diligent  student, 
but  he  never  succeeded  in  taking  the  first  degree  at  the 
provincial  capital.  Through  his  visits  to  Canton,  however, 
he  had  obtained  a  bundle  of  Christian  tracts,  and  gained, 
we  must  believe,  some  knowledge  of  foreign  missions. 
Returning  home  from  another  disappointing  competition 
in  1837,  he  fell  into  a  long  illness,  in  which  he  saw 
visions,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  changing  the  religion 
of  the  empire,  and  subverting  the  ruling  Manchu  dynasty. 
When  he  got  better  he  began  to  disseminate  his  new  views, 
and  could  soon  boast  of  two  converts.  These  were,  like 
himself,  teachers  of  village  schools,  who  by-and-by  lost 
their  pupils  and  came  into  angry  collision  with  their  neigh- 
bours. In  1844,  in  company  with  the  elder  of  the  two 
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converts,  Hung  went  into  the  adjacent  province  of  Kwang- 
hsi,  where  they  made  many  converts,  and  gathered  them 
into  communities  which  they  called  '  Churches  of  God.' 
Hung  began  also  to  give  forth  arrangements  and  decrees 
as  revelations  communicated  to  him  by  'the  Heavenly 
Father,'  and  the  '  Heavenly  Elder  Brother.'  The  Heavenly 
Father  was  '  the  Great  God,'  and  the  Elder  Brother  was 
'  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Meanwhile  progress  of  organi- 
sation proceeded.  A  strictly  moral  conduct  and  the 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath  were  enjoined  on  the  congregations ; 
all  idolatrous  practices  and  the  use  of  opium  were  for- 
bidden ;  proffers  of  union  from  leaders  of  the  Great  Triad 
Society,  pledged  to  the  restoration  of  a  native  Chinese 
dynasty,  were  rejected. 

After  some  years  of  uncertain  struggle  with  the  official 
authorities,  the  insurgents  (for  such  they  were  now)  took 
possession  of  the  district  city  of  Yung-an.  There  they 
hailed  their  leader  as  emperor  of  the  dynasty  of  Taiping 
(Grand  Peace),  and  adopted  Tien  Kwo  (Kingdom  of 
Heaven)  as  the  name  of  his  reign.  He  was  himself  also 
styled  Tien  Wang  (Heavenly  King),  and  some  half-a- 
dozen  of  his  oldest  and  most  trusted  followers  were 
appointed  by  him  his  lieutenants,  with  the  title  of  Wangs 
(Kings).  After  being  kept  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
siege  in  the  city  by  their  opponents,  on  the  night  of 
7th  April  1852  they  burst  forth,  scattered  their  besiegers, 
and  commenced  their  march  to  the  north.  Their  number 
was  only  a  few  thousands,  and  they  had  no  artillery,  but 
full  of  enthusiasm  they  pressed  on. 

Their  success  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  recognising 
the  unpreparedness  and  cowardice  of  the  imperial  officers 
and  their  troops.  They  passed  from  Kwang-hsi  into 
Hu-nan,  got  command  of  the  river  Hsiang,  and  before 
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the  end  of  the  year  had  reached  the  great  Yang-tsze  River. 
Launching  forth  on  it,  and  taking  on  the  way  the  capitals 
of  Hu-pei  and  An-hui,  they  encamped  before  Nanking 
on  the  8th  March  1853.  Within  ten  days  it  had  fallen 
into  their  power,  and  every  man  of  the  Manchu  garrison  had 
been  put  to  the  sword.  Their  host,  grown  in  the  twelve 
months  from  under  10,000  probably  to  more  than  100,000, 
proclaimed  the  Taiping  dynasty  anew,  and  swore  fealty 
to  the  Heavenly  King.  In  a  few  months  a  large  force 
was  despatched  northwards  to  terminate  the  contest  by 
the  capture  of  Peking.  This  expedition  did  wonders, 
traversed  the  two  provinces  of  An-hui  and  Ho-nan,  then 
marched  west  to  Shan-hsi,  from  which,  turning  east  again, 
it  penetrated  into  Chih-li,  and  finally  occupied  an  en- 
trenched position  only  about  twenty  miles  from  Tien-tsin. 
But  the  rebellion  had  there  reached  the  limit  of  its 
advance.  Though  the  expedition  met  with  no  great 
defeat,  sufficient  reinforcements  did  not  reach  them,  and 
the  leaders  were  obliged  to  retreat  towards  Nanking  in 

1855- 

From  this  time  the  rebel  cause  began  to  decay,  'i  ne 
promise  of  Christian  institutions  died  away.  The  imperial 
government,  moreover,  rallied  its  forces,  and  a  despe  ate 
struggle  ensued  between  them  and  the  rebels.  Some  of 
the  new  kings  proved  to  be  men  of  great  ability.  Su-chau 
and  Hang-chau,  the  capitals  of  Chiang-su  and  Cheh-chiang, 
were  both  reduced  and  held  by  them  for  a  time. 

How  the  struggle  would  have  ended  was  still  uncertain, 
when  the  imperialists  began  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  foreigners.  A  body  of  men  of  different  nationalities 
entered  their  service  under  an  American  adventurer 
known  to  us,  from  his  taking  this  command,  as  General 
Ward.  He  was  a  very  capable  man,  and  did  the  imperial- 
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ists  good  service  till  he  was  killed  in  1862.  Then  the 
British  authorities  at  Shanghai  were  prevailed  on  to 
organise  a  more  effective  force,  and  to  put  the  whole 
auxiliary  movement,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  Charles  Gordon.  Though  the  Taipings  fought 
with  the  courage  of  despair,  they  could  not  long  protract 
the  final  issue. 

Here  are  a  few  episodes  of  this  Chinese  campaign, 
from  which  our  hero  emerged  crowned  with  honour  as 
'Chinese  Gordon.'  In  1862,  when  serving  under  General 
Staveley,  Captain  Gordon  was  of  great  service  in  clearing 
out  the  rebels  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Shanghai.  He 
once  coolly  approached  within  a  hundred  yards  of  Singpo, 
made  a  sketch,  and  took  notes,  while  the  general  was 
all  the  while  shouting  himself  hoarse,  in  trying  to  get 
him  back  out  of  danger.  The  rebels  were  firing  from 
the  walls,  and  had  a  party  on  the  way  to  cut  him  off. 

Gordon  was  in  command  at  Sung-kiang  in  March  1863. 
He  accepted  command  with  the  feeling  that  any  one 
who  contributed  to  the  putting  down  of  the  rebellion 
fulfj'led  a  humane  task,  and  helped  to  open  China  to 
civilisation.  Soon  the  rebels  had  evidence  of  his  judg- 
men$  and  tireless  energy.  His  force  was  from  3000  to 
4000  strong,  consisting  of  five  or  six  infantry  regiments, 
four  siege  batteries,  and  two  field  batteries.  The  privates, 
who  were  all  Chinese,  were  dressed  in  dark  serge  uniforms, 
with  green  turbans.  The  commissioned  officers  were 
all  foreigners — Englishmen,  Americans,  Germans,  French- 
men, and  Spaniards,  greatly  given  to  quarrel  amongst 
themselves,  brave  and  steady  in  action,  but  only  welded 
together  by  their  brave  leader. 

After  all  his  splendid  services,  Gordon  was  on  the  point 
of  resigning  his  command,  and  had  gone  to  Shanghai 
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to  throw  up  his  commission  because  Governor  Li  had 
not  kept  his  promises,  and  the  army  was  not  paid.  But 
an  old  enemy  and  traitor,  Burgevine,  joining  the  rebels, 
Gordon  felt  this  was  no  time  to  desert  his  post.  He 
reduced  the  outposts  round  Su-chau,  one  after  the  other, 
and  occupied  points  which  completely  surrounded  the 
city,  within  and  around  which  were  more  than  40,000 
Taipings. 

Su-chau,  previous  to  the  Taiping  rebellion,  was  one 
of  the  largest  cities  in  China.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Imperial  Canal,  fifty  miles  west-north-west  of  Shanghai,  in 
the  province  of  Chiang-su.  It  stands  on  numerous  islands 
separated  by  canals,  and  on  this  account  has  been  com- 
pared to  Venice.  The  city  walls  have  a  circuit  of  ten 
miles.  For  generations  the  place  has  been  a  noted  centre 
of  the  silk  manufacture  and  of  the  printing  of  cheap 
Chinese  classics.  When  captured  by  Gordon,  the  city, 
with  its  many  handsome  buildings,  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed.  From  13,000  to  14,000  men  were  employed 
in  the  investment  of  the  city,  of  which  between  3000 
and  4000  were  under  Gordon's  orders,  by  whom  most 
of  the  fighting  was  done  which  led  to  the  capitulation. 

To  Gordon  the  most  regrettable  circumstance  in  the 
campaign,  and  one  which  aroused  him  to  sorrow  and 
anger,  was  to  find  that,  unknown  to  him,  seven  of  the 
Wangs  or  kings,  whom  he  wished  to  be  humanely  treated, 
were  brutally  executed.  For  the  first  time  during  the 
war  he  armed  himself,  took  a  revolver  and  sought  the 
Governor's  quarters.  He  intimated  to  his  officers  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  serve  under 
Governor  Li.  An  inquiry  was  instituted  at  Pekin,  but 
Gordon  chose  the  humbler  and  manlier  part  of  putting 
aside  his  own  feelings  and  taking  up  service  again.  At 
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the  same  time  he  caused  the  governor  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  massacres. 

Meanwhile  Governor  Li,  who  had  hardly  ever  moved 
from  Shanghai,  sent  his  despatches  to  Pekin,  and  took 
most  part  of  the  credit  of  the  reduction  of  Su-chau, 
which  had  broken  the  back  of  the  rebellion.  The  sword 
of  Chung  Wang,  a  famous  rebel  leader,  which  came  into 
the  hands  of  Gordon,  was  afterwards  presented  by  him 
to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

The  country  at  this  time  presented  a  terrible  picture 
of  desolation.  Hundreds  of  gaunt  and  starving  wretches 
were  seen  wandering  about  living  on  refuse,  or  human 
flesh,  amongst  the  ruins  of  their  villages.  In  one  place 
were  found  fifty  men,  women,  and  children,  either  with 
heads  cut  off  or  throats  cut.  Flaying  alive  and  pounding 
to  death  was  a  common  punishment  at  the  hands  of 
the  rebels.  But  one  after  another  the  remaining  strong- 
holds of  the  rebels — Chanchufu,  Kiutang,  Waisson,  and 
Tayan — were  captured.  After  the  capture  of  Chanchufu, 
Gordon  moved  his  force  to  Quinsan  and  disbanded  it. 
The  fall  of  Nanking  was  a  great  relief  to  him,  as  it  finally 
crushed  the  rebels.  Hung  himself,  it  is  supposed,  had 
taken  poison  a  few  weeks  before,  and  so  escaped  capture. 
His  son,  a  lad  of  sixteen  years,  fled  under  the  protection 
of  two  of  the  kings,  but  they  were  all  three  soon  taken 
and  executed.  What  remnants  there  were  of  the  fighting 
men  made  for  the  south  in  different  bodies,  but  they 
gradually  melted  away,  and  were  finally  extinguished  in 
Canton  province  in  the  following  year. 

Gordon  was  present  in  at  least  twenty-three  engagements 
(1863-64).  In  all  these  he  seemed  to  have  a  charmed 
life,  and  during  the  fourteen  months  of  fighting,  though 
constantly  at  the  front,  was  only  once  wounded,  being 
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shot  through  the  leg.  Silencing  one  of  his  bodyguard, 
who  cried  out  that  the  commander  was  hit,  he  stood 
giving  orders  until  he  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  and  was 
carried  back  to  his  boat.  A  Taiping  chief  admitted  that 
he  had  often  seen  a  musket  struck  from  the  hand  of  an 
Englishman,  who  had  been  tempted  by  plunder  to  join 
the  rebels,  when  he  attempted  to  shoot  Gordon,  whose 
name  paralysed  them  with  fear. 

In  the  attack  upon  and  capture  of  Quinsan  it  was 
estimated  that  between  3000  and  4000  of  the  rebel 
Taipings  were  killed,  while  of  Colonel  Gordon's  force 
there  were  only  two  killed  and  five  drowned.  This  was 
owing  to  the  excellent  strategic  nature  of  the  attack, 
in  choosing  a  causeway  as  the  weak  point  of  the  enemy, 
and  in  the  desperate  and  unlooked-for  nature  of  the 
onset.  The  Chinese  portion  of  Gordon's  army,  after  their 
success,  did  not  like  being  quartered  in  this  place,  and 
the  artillery  refused  to  fall  in,  and  threatened  to  blow 
the  European  and  Chinese  officers  to  pieces  with  their 
guns.  This  intimation  of  serious  mutiny  was  conveyed 
to  Colonel  Gordon  in  a  written  proclamation.  He  ordered 
up  the  non-commissioned  officers,  being  convinced  that 
they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair,  and  inquired  of 
them  who  wrote  the  proclamation,  and  why  the  men 
would  not  fall  in.  They  professed  ignorance  on  these 
points,  and  were  then  told  that  one  out  of  every  five 
of  them  would  be  shot — a  piece  of  information  they 
received  with  groans.  Gordon  argued  with  great  shrewd- 
ness that  a  corporal,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
groaners,  was  the  guilty  person ;  accordingly,  he  was 
immediately  dragged  out,  and  shot  by  two  of  the  infantry 
standing  by.  The  remaining  non-commissioned  officers 
were  confined  for  an  hour,  and  this  brought  them  all  to 
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their  senses.  It  turned  out  that  the  man  who  was  shot 
wrote  the  proclamation. 

In  this  Chinese  campaign  he  had  several  providential 
escapes.  Here  are  three,  as  related  in  Wilson's  Ever 
Victorious  Army :  '  Behind  the  stockades  he  had  taken  at 
Patahciacow  there  was  a  bridge,  350  yards  in  length,  and  of 
53  arches,  which  had  been  partially  cut  through  in  order  to 
let  his  steamer  Hyson  pass  into  a  lake  near  it.  Colonel 
Gordon  was  resting  one  evening  on  its  parapet,  smoking  a 
cigar,  when  first  one  rifle  or  musket  bullet,  and  then  a 
second,  struck  the  stone  upon  which  he  was  sitting.  These 
shots,  it  turned  out,  were  not  from  the  enemy,  but  from  his 
own  camp,  where  they  had  been  fired  accidentally.  After 
the  firing  of  the  second  shot,  Colonel  Gordon  thought  it 
necessary  to  descend  into  his  boat  and  go  over  to  the  camp 
in  order  to  inquire  into  the  matter ;  but  he  had  hardly  got 
half-way  across  the  creek  below,  when  that  part  of  the 
bridge  upon  which  he  had  been  sitting  suddenly  fell  into 
the  water;  so  that  the  accidental  shots  which  had  en- 
dangered his  life  saved  it. 

'In  the  engagement  at  Leeku  Colonel  Gordon  had 
another  narrow  escape.  Some  days  before  this  fight  he 
had  found  upon  the  ground  a  letter  in  the  handwriting 
of  one  of  his  captains,  Mr  George  Perry,  giving  information 
to  a  Taiping  sympathiser  at  Shanghai.  Perry,  on  being 
shown  the  note,  confessed  to  having  written  it,  at  the  same 
time  saying  that  he  thought  the  information  of  no  import- 
ance ;  he  had  only  intended  to  send  it  as  a  piece  of  gossip. 
At  this,  Colonel  Gordon  said  to  him  :  "  Very  good,  Perry. 
I  shall  pass  your  fault  over  this  time,  on  condition  that,  in 
order  to  show  your  loyalty,  you  undertake  to  lead  the 
next  forlorn  hope."  The  agreement  had  been  forgotten 
by  Colonel  Gordon  when,  a  few  days  after,  they  stood 
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together  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  stockades 
at  Leeku — they  were  both,  in  fact,  leading  a  forlorn  hope ; 
and,  while  standing  together,  a  ball  struck  Perry  in  the 
mouth,  and  he  fell  into  Gordon's  arms,  where  he  almost 
immediately  expired. 

'  Gordon  had  another  wonderful  escape  after  the  brilliant 
capture  of  Su-ch&u,  which  led  to  the  collapse  of  the 
Taipings.  The  commander  had  issued  orders  which 
forbade  his  soldiers  looting.  He  had  asked  Li  Hung 
Chang  for  two  months'  extra  pay  for  his  men,  which 
was  refused,  when  he  removed  his  troops  to  Quinsan, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fallen  town.  The  Futai 
of  the  town,  contrary  to  Gordon's  wishes,  executed  the 
Wangs,  or  Taiping  leaders,  which  placed  him  in  imminent 
peril  when  he  entered  Su-ch&u  with  his  interpreter. 
Hastening  to  the  residence  of  one  of  the  chief  Wangs 
to  see  what  he  could  do,  in  the  words  of  Mr  Hake,  his 
biographer,  we  find  "  he  was  surrounded  by  some  thousands 
of  armed  Taipings,  who  shut  the  gates  on  him  as  he 
went "  in,  and  declined  to  allow  him  to  send  out  his 
interpreter  with  a  message  to  his  troops.  Fortunately, 
it  happened  that  the  Taipings  no  more  knew  than  Gordon 
himself  that  their  chiefs  had  been  put  to  death.  Had 
they  done  so  they  would  have  held  Gordon  responsible, 
and  might  have  put  him  to  torture.  As  it  was,  they  held 
him  as  a  hostage  for  the  good  treatment  of  their  leaders. 
He  was  kept  powerless  in  the  palace  from  the  afternoon 
of  the  6th  till  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  surrounded 
by  Taipings.  .  .  .  Few  men  have  looked  upon  death  in 
circumstances  so  intricate  and  threatening." ' 

One  who  fought  under  Gordon  against  the  Taipings, 
and  who  fully  understood  his  remarkable  qualities,  wrote  : 
'What  is  perhaps  most  striking  in  Gordon's  career  in 
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China  is  the  entire  devotion  with  which  the  native  soldiery 
served  him,  and  the  implicit  faith  they  had  in  the  result 
of  operations  in  which  he  was  personally  present.  In 
their  eyes  General  Gordon  was  literally  a  magician 
to  whom  all  things  were  possible.  They  believed  him 
to  bear  a  charmed  life,  and  a  short  stick  or  rattan  cane, 
which  he  invariably  carried  about,  and  with  which  he 
always  pointed  in  directing  the  fire  of  artillery  or  other 
operations,  was  firmly  looked  on  as  a  magic  wand  or 
talisman.  These  notions,  especially  the  men's  idea  that 
their  General  had  a  charmed  existence,  were  substantially 
aided  by  Gordon's  constant  habit,  when  the  troops  were 
under  fire,  of  appearing  suddenly,  usually  unattended,  and 
calmly  standing  in  the  very  hottest  part  of  the  fire.' 

Beside  his  favourite  cane,  he  carried  nothing  regularly 
except  field-glasses — never  a  sword  or  revolver.  When 
he  occasionally  took  his  revolver  with  him,  it  was  carried 
unostentatiously  and  out  of  sight;  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  contrast  between  General  Gordon's  quiet 
undress  uniform,  without  sword,  belts,  or  buckles,  and 
apparently  no  weapon  but  a  two-feet  rod,  and  the 
buccaneering,  brigand-like  costume  of  the  American 
officers,  strapped,  armed,  and  booted,  like  theatrical 
banditti. 

His  successes  were  no  doubt  largely  due  to  his  great 
military  genius,  personal  character,  and  qualities  which 
caused  those  under  him  to  have  unbounded  faith  in 
his  capacity. 

To  his  mother  he  wrote  home  this  summary  of  the 
rebellion :  '  The  losses  I  have  sustained  in  this  campaign 
have  been  no  joke.  Out  of  100  officers  I  have  had  48 
killed  and  wounded,  and  out  of  3500  men  nearly  1000 
killed  and  wounded :  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
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knowing  that,  as  far  as  mortal  can  see,  six  months  will 
see  the  end  of  this  rebellion,  while  if  I  had  continued 
inactive  it  might  have  lingered  on  for  six  years.  Do 
not  think  I  am  ill-tempered,  but  I  do  not  care  one  jot 
about  my  promotion,  or  what  people  may  say.  I  know 
I  shall  leave  China  as  poor  as  I  entered  it,  but  with 
the  knowledge  that  through  my  weak  instrumentality 
upwards  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand  lives  have 
been  spared.  I  want  no  further  satisfaction  than  this.' 

The  Times  of  August  5,  1864,  thus  summed  up  the 
results  of  his  military  exploits  in  China :  '  Never  did 
soldier  of  fortune  deport  himself  with  a  nicer  sense  of 
military  honour,  with  more  gallantry  against  the  resisting, 
and  with  more  mercy  towards  the  vanquished,  with  more 
disinterested  neglect  of  opportunities  of  personal  advantage, 
or  with  more  entire  devotion  to  the  objects  and  desires 
of  his  own  government,  than  this  officer,  who,  after  all 
his  victories,  has  just  laid  down  his  sword.  A  history 
of  operations  among  cities  of  uncouth  names,  and  in 
provinces  the  geography  of  which  is  unknown  except 
to  special  students,  would  be  tedious  and  uninstructive. 
The  result  of  General  Gordon's  operations,  however,  is 
this :  He  found  the  richest  and  most  fertile  districts 
of  China  in  the  hands  of  the  most  savage  brigands.  The 
silk  districts  were  the  scenes  of  their  cruelty  and  riot, 
and  the  great  historical  cities  of  Hang-chau  and  Su-chau 
were  rapidly  following  the  fate  of  Nanking,  and  were 
becoming  desolate  ruins  in  their  possession.  Gordon 
has  cut  the  rebellion  in  half,  has  recovered  the  great 
cities,  has  isolated  and  utterly  discouraged  the  fragments 
of  the  brigands'  power,  and  has  left  the  marauders  nothing 
but  a  few  tracts  of  devastated  country  and  their  stronghold 
of  Nanking.  All  this  he  has  effected — first  by  the  power 
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of  his  arms,  and  afterwards  still  more  rapidly  by  the 
terror  of  his  name.' 

The  Chinese  emperor,  by  way  of  reward,  conferred 
upon  him  the  rank  of  Ti-Tu,  the  highest  in  the  army, 
with  four  suits  of  uniform  proper  to  this  rank,  and  the 
yellow  jacket  to  be  worn  on  his  own  person,  and  a  peacock's 
feather  to  be  carried  in  his  cap.  An  imperial  decree 
issued  in  December  1863  at  the  same  time  set  forth 
the  strategy  and  skill  and  distinguished  exertions  of 
Gordon.  A  medal  of  the  highest  class  was  conferred 
upon  him,  and  a  donation  of  10,000  taels.  Gordon 
received  the  extra  pay  for  his  troops,  and  money  for 
the  wounded,  but  indignantly  refused  the  donation  to 
himself. 

Prince  Kung,  in  the  document  bestowing  these  honours 
upon  him,  gave  a  brief  account  of  Gordon's  services  :  '  He 
has  co-operated  with  the  forces  of  government  with 
such  effect  that  Fushan  has  been  recovered,  the  siege 
of  Chanchu  has  been  raised,  and  the  sub-prefectorate  city 
of  Taitsan,  with  the  district  cities  of  Quinsan  and  Wokong, 
have  also  been  retaken,  as  well  as  the  provincial  city 
of  Su-chau.  This  year  he  has  retaken  Yesing  and  Liyang ; 
he  has  driven  off  the  rebels  who  had  worked  their  way 
to  Yanshi,  and  he  has  recaptured  Chanchu.  He  has 
now  brought  the  Ever  Victorious  Force  to  such  a  degree 
of  improvement  that  it  will  prove  a  body  of  enduring 
utility.  Not  only  has  he  shown  himself  throughout  both 
brave  and  energetic,  but  his  thorough  appreciation  of 
that  important  question,  a  friendly  understanding  between 
China  and  foreign  nations,  is  also  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise.' 

On  the  25th  November  1864  he  left  Shanghai  for 
England.  Before  leaving,  the  merchants  of  Shanghai 
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presented  him  with  an  address  eulogising  his  services 
over  two  years,  which  had  been  without  'a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  intercourse  of  foreign  nations  with 
China.' 


CHAPTER    II. 

Humility  of  Gordon — Dislike  of  Praise— At  Gravesend— Ministry  to 
the  Sick  and  Poor — Care  for  poor  Lads — Proceeds  to  the  Soudan 
— Suppresses  Slave-raiding — Return  to  England — Goes  out  again 
to  Soudan — Unwearied  Labours — Return  to  England. 

'EANWHILE  our  hero  was  as  humble  as  ever, 
and  felt  quite  content  to  go  on  using  his  splen- 
did energies  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
to  live  and  die  in  obscurity.  All  along  he 
had  shown  an  absolute  absence  of  assumption  in  all  that 
he  did,  and  a  strong  faith  in  prayer.  'My  success,' 
he  writes,  'has  been  due  to  a  series  of  (called  by  the 
world)  flukes.  My  sense  of  independence  is  gone.  I  am 
nothing,  I  own  nothing.  I  find  that  in  all  my  career  I 
can  lay  no  claim  to  cleverness,  distinction,  or  wisdom.' 
Mr  Andrew  Wilson,  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  Taiping 
rebellion,  submitted  what  he  had  written  in  MS.  to  Gordon, 
and  the  latter,  finding  that  acts  of  personal  bravery  of  his 
own  had  been  recorded,  tore  out  page  after  page,  much 
to  the  author's  chagrin,  who  said  he  had  spoilt  the  work. 
It  having  come  to  Gordon's  knowledge  that  some  one  was 
printing  the  Chinese  journal  he  had  sent  home  for  the 
delectation  of  his  family  circle  at  Southampton,  he  hastened 
to  secure  it,  and  prevent  their  purpose  being  carried  out. 
It  is  believed  that  this  journal  was  destroyed.  To  one  who 
said  he  ought  to  be  proud  of  his  exploits,  he  replied,  '  that 
no  man  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  anything,  inasmuch  as 
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he  has  no  native  good  in  him — he  has  received  it  all.' 
For  the  same  reason  he  would  never  talk  about  himself 
and  his  doings,  and  the  surest  way  to  make  him  angry  was 
to  praise  him  effusively.  Even  early  in  his  career  he  tore 
one  of  his  Woolwich  maps  in  two  because  it  had  been 
praised. 

After  his  return  to  England  early  in  1865,  Colonel 
Gordon  was  appointed  Commanding  Royal  Engineer  at 
Gravesend,  and  superintended  the  forts  erected  there  for 
the  protection  of  the  Thames.  Here  he  remained  from 
1865  to  1871,  devoting  the  greater  part  of  his  spare 
moments  to  relieving  the  want  and  misery  of  the  poor, 
visiting  the  sick,  teaching,  feeding,  and  clothing  the  many 
waifs  and  strays,  aiding  the  destitute  boys  of  the  town,  and 
providing  employment  for  them  on  board  ship.  It  is 
difficult  to  sum  up  his  beneficent  labours,  which  also 
included  trips  for  his  boys  to  the  Zoo,  the  paying  of  arrears 
of  rent,  and  sending  ailing  young  folks  to  Margate.  In 
the  course  of  visitation  he  came  upon  a  woman  in  a  dying 
and  wretched  condition.  He  immediately  lighted  her  fire, 
made  gruel,  and  fed  her  with  his  own  hand,  afterwards 
sending  in  nurse  and  doctor.  A  friend  asked  him  one  day 
the  meaning  of  all  the  pins  stuck  in  a  map  of  the  world 
over  his  mantelpiece.  Gordon  replied  that  these  pins 
marked  the  course  of  his  boys  in  their  voyages,  that  he 
moved  them  from  point  to  point  as  they  advanced,  and 
that  he  prayed  for  them  on  their  onward  progress  day  by 
day.  The  boys  would  chalk  on  the  fence,  '  God  bless  the 
Kernel,'  which  was  a  fair  indication  of  how  they  esteemed 
his  services.  His  house  became  too  small  for  the  lads  who 
flocked  there,  when  he  attended  and  taught  at  the  Ragged 
Schools.  His  addresses  to  poor  folk  were  simple,  earnest, 
and  practical.  On  leaving,  he  was  presented  with  a  Bible 
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by  the  poor  people  whom  he  had  sought  to  serve.  One  of 
Gordon's  boys,  in  order  to  show  gratitude  to  his  bene- 
factor, offered  ^25  to  put  up  some  memorial  to  his 
memory. 

It  was  the  same  sympathetic  heart  which  made  him  cry 
over  his  wounded  soldiers  in  China,  that  led  him  to  do 
all  this.  He  has  even  been  known  to  sit  up  all  night 
mending  the  clothes  of  his  boys.  His  housekeeper,  how- 
ever, did  not  relish  washing  the  lads  he  picked  off  the 
street. 

The  five  great  forts  that  form  the  first  and  second  lines 
of  the  Thames  defences  are  chiefly  the  work  of  Gordon 
while  at  Gravesend.  His  working-day  was  usually  from 
eight  till  two,  and  he  was  not  to  be  seen  on  business  either 
before  or  after  that  time.  '  Inaction  is  terrible  to  me,'  he 
once  said,  and  when  at  work  he  did  not  waste  a  single 
moment.  In  rowing  from  one  fort  to  another,  he  would 
exclaim,  '  A  little  faster,  boys.'  His  activity  was  marvellous, 
and  those  who  saw  him  land  at  a  fort  were  not  a  little 
amused  to  see  him  run  up  the  glacis,  leaving  his  followers 
breathless  behind.  He  spoke  little  when  on  duty,  save 
regarding  the  matter  in  hand. 

One  who  knew  him  well,  says  that  misery  was  quite  a 
sufficient  claim  upon  him ;  that  he  was  seldom  deceived,  as 
he  seemed  to  have  an  eye  that  saw  through  and  through  a 
case.  He  was  often  in  the  workhouse  and  infirmary,  and 
the  dying  would  sometimes  send  for  him  in  preference  to 
the  local  clergy.  All  positions  of  prominence  and  compli- 
mentary speeches  he  avoided.  In  the  matters  of  eating  and 
drinking  he  was  indifferent,  and  his  domestic  arrangements 
were  of  the  simplest.  No  one  was  ever  prevented  from  see- 
ing him  because  he  was  at  dinner.  If  any  one  called  during 
a  meal,  he  deposited  his  food  in  a  deep  table  drawer,  which, 
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when  shut,  showed  no  signs  of  how  he  had  been  engaged. 
One  day,  on  coming  home  to  tea  with  a  friend,  the  latter 
remarked  on  the  dryness  of  the  bread,  which  was  stale. 
He  said  he  would  soon  mend  that,  and  taking  the  small 
loaf,  he  crammed  it  into  the  slop-basin,  and  pouring  all 
the  tea  upon  it,  said  it  would  soon  be  ready  for  him  to  eat, 
and  that  half  an  hour  later  it  would  not  matter  what  he  had 
eaten.  His  garden,  at  this  time,  was  a  common  good  for 
the  poor  people  round  about  him.  In  this  garden  he 
would  be  merry  and  playful  with  his  ducks,  on  which  he 
would  turn  the  hose.  Each  duck  had  a  name,  supposed  to 
hit  off  its  characteristics. 

These  six  years  of  his  life  were  thus  happily  spent  in 
useful  and  benevolent  work.  An  example  of  his  generosity 
and  heedlessness  of  what  is  called  fame  is  seen  in  the  use 
to  which  he  put  the  gold  medal  he  had  received  from 
the  Empress  of  China,  with  a  special  inscription  upon  it. 
This  medal  disappeared,  and  long  afterwards  it  was  found 
that  he  had  erased  the  inscription,  sold  it  for  fifteen  pounds, 
and  sent  the  sum  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  the 
Manchester  cotton  famine.  When  he  left  as  British 
Commissioner  for  the  European  Commission  of  the  Danube 
in  1871,  he  presented  a  number  of  his  Chinese  flags  to  his 
'  Kings,'  as  he  called  them,  at  the  Ragged  Schools.  These 
flags  were  afterwards  frequently  exhibited  at  school  treats. 

Mr  Arnold  White  relates  the  following  anecdotes  of 
Gordon's  life  at  Gravesend :  '  One  cold  day  in  January  a 
poor  sailor  was  standing  coatless  outside  a  lodging-house 
near  the  pier  at  Gravesend.  He  had  not  only  spent  all  his 
money,  but  had  parted  with  his  coat.  Gordon  saw  him 
shrivelled  with  the  wind,  and  found  on  inquiry  that  he  was 
waiting  for  a  ship  to  go  to  sea  again.  What  arrangement  he 
had  made  with  the  man  no  one  knows ;  but  an  eye-witness 
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saw  Gordon  take  off  his  own  coat,  place  it  on  the  sailor,  and 
walk  back  to  the  Fort  House  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  Another 
time,  when  the  winter  coals  were  being  delivered  at  the 
Fort  House,  Gordon  noticed  that  one  of  the  men  was  very 
ill  clad.  His  boots  were  ragged,  and  his  trousers  thin  and 
tattered.  The  man  was  wet  and  grimy,  and  altogether  in 
evil  case.  Gordon  rigged  him  out,  and  his  kindness  was 
not  misplaced,  for  when  the  next  coal  delivery  took  place, 
Gordon  noticed  that  the  boots  and  the  trousers  were  both 
being  worn,  and  made  the  remark,  "  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  you  are  wearing  the  clothes  I  gave  you,  and  have  not 
sold  them."  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  the  fact  of 
Gordon's  bounties  occasionally  benefiting  the  ungrateful 
and  the  unfit  is  a  reflection  on  his  acuteness  and  his 
common  sense.  So  far  from  this  assumption  being  justi- 
fied, it  appears  that  Gordon  deliberately  incurred  the 
danger  of  being  deceived  for  the  chance  of  a  thrust  at  real 
distress.  Once  when  walking  through  the  hospital  ward, 
one  hot  summer's  day,  Gordon  noticed  a  sick  man  tortured 
by  flies  alighting  on  his  face.  Saying  nothing,  he  went  out 
and  bought  a  fan,  which  he  gave  to  the  nurse  for  the  sick 
man,  "  that  he  may  get  a  little  rest." ' 

At  the  close  of  1873  he  accepted  employment  in  the 
Soudan  under  Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt  He  wrote  from 
Suakin,  under  date  26th  February  1874:  'I  wear  Engineer 
undress,  with  fez.  It  is  very  fine  in  its  effect !  I  still  think 
it  is  all  a  joke,  and  shall  not  realise  matters  until  I  get  up. 
I  have  no  title,  but  as  in  China,  keep  my  own.  Of  course 
I  am  "  His  Excellency  "  of  nothing.  The  German  servant 
was  threatened  with  death  if  he  called  me  thus.' 

He  was  to  continue  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
introduce  a  regular  system  of  commerce,  and  establish 
a  chain  of  military  stations.  The  Khedive  offered  him 
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;£i  0,000  a  year  as  Governor,  but  with  his  usual  disregard 
of  pecuniary  rewards,  he  would  only  accept  ^£2000.  It  is 
curious  that  Gordon  should  have  left  for  the  Soudan  on  the 
day  that  the  news  of  Livingstone's  death  became  known 
in  England. 

The  Soudan,  or  Sudan,  or  Negroland,  or  Nigritia,  where 
Gordon  laboured  so  heroically,  is  a  geographical  term 
which  in  its  widest  sense  embraces  the  vast  region  of 
Africa  that  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  and  from  the  Sahara  and 
Egypt  proper  in  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  the 
central  equatorial  regions,  and  the  Albert  and  Victoria 
Nyanzas  in  the  south.  This  is  the  home  of  the  true  Negro 
race. 

Until  1882  the  Egyptian  or  eastern  portion  of  the  Soudan 
formed  one  ill-organised  province,  with  its  capital  at  Khar- 
toum. But  in  that  year  it  was  subdivided  into  four 
sections.  This  wide  region  differs  considerably  in  physical 
features  in  its  different  parts.  All  the  regions  watered  by 
the  Nile  and  its  tributaries  (Taka,  Sennaar,  Fashoda,  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal,  and  the  Equatorial  Province)  possess  highly 
fertile  soil,  capable  of  yielding  immense  quantities  of 
cotton,  durra,  indigo,  sugar,  rice,  maize,  tobacco,  fruits; 
while  Kordofan  and  Dar-Fur  are  bare  and  waterless, 
except  in  the  rainy  season,  after  which  their  wide  grassy 
steppes  give  sustenance  to  numerous  herds  of  camels,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats.  Besides  the  products  mentioned,  ivory, 
ostrich-feathers,  caoutchouc,  salt,  cloth,  gums,  iron,  gold, 
honey,  wax,  and  hides  are  important  articles  of  internal 
traffic  and  foreign  trade.  The  area  of  the  region  watered 
by  the  Nile  has  been  estimated  at  z\  million  square  miles, 
and  the  total  population  at  about  15,000,000.  Of  these 
three-fourths  are  of  Negro  descent,  and  mostly  pagans  or 
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nominal  Mohammedans  ;  the  rest  are  of  Hamitic  or  Semitic 
origin  and  are  fanatical  in  their  adherence  to  Islam. 

The  Egyptians  established  themselves  at  Khartoum  in 
1819,  and  during  the  next  fifty  years  gradually  extended 
their  power  over  the  provinces  lying  west  and  south  of 
that  city,  and  were  more  especially  active  during  the  third 
quarter  of  the  century. 

Khartoum,  where  General  Gordon  had  his  headquarters, 
is  the  most  important  town  in  the  Eastern  Soudan,  stands 
on  the  low  tongue  of  land  between  the  Blue  and  the  White 
Nile  (which  gives  its  name,  'The  Elephant's  Trunk'),  just 
above  their  junction,  445  miles  south-west  of  Suakin  (vid 
Berber),  and  1625  south  of  Cairo,  following  the  windings  of 
the  Nile.  Khartoum  is  the  starting-point  and  terminus  of 
caravans  to  the  interior,  and  has  been  notorious  for  its  great 
activity  in  the  slave-trade.  It  was  founded  under  the  rule  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  and  soon  became  a  place  of  commercial 
importance,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  Egyptian  Soudan. 
It  will  always  possess  a  melancholy  interest  for  English- 
men since  its  heroic  defence  by  General  Gordon  against 
the  forces  of  the  Mahdi  in  1884-85.  The  population 
in  1885  was  about  60,000.  Omdurman,  across  the  river, 
has  now  largely  superseded  it. 

Proceeding  to  the  Soudan,  Gordon  took  up  the  work  which 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  had  begun  two  years  earlier — that  of  open- 
ing up  the  vast  regions  of  the  equatorial  Nile,  and  the 
lakes  which  recent  exploration  had  discovered.  In  these 
distant  and  unhealthy  regions  he  remained  for  three  years, 
overcoming  by  extraordinary  energy  and  resolution  all 
difficulties  of  nature,  hostile  man,  and  climate.  A  chain 
of  posts  was  established  along  the  Nile;  steamers  were 
brought  from  Egypt  in  sections,  put  together  above  the 
last  rapid,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Albert  Nyanza 
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successfully  accomplished.  But  like  Captain  Cook,  who 
made  his  friend  Smith  jump  first  ashore  in  Australia, 
Gordon  allowed  his  lieutenant,  Gessi,  to  have  the  honour 
of  first  circumnavigating  this  sheet  of  water.  'A  dead, 
mournful  spot,  with  a  heavy  damp  dew  penetrating  every- 
where. It  is  as  if  the  Angel  Azrael  had  spread  his  wings 
over  this  land.  .  .  .  You  have  little  idea  of  the  silence  and 
solitude.  I  am  sure  no  one  whom  God  did  not  support 
could  bear  it.  It  is  simply  killing.  Thank  God,  I  am  in 
good  health  and  very  rarely  low,  and  then  only  for  a  short 
time.'  Underlying  all  this  labour  there  was  in  Gordon's 
mind,  as  in  that  of  Livingstone's,  a  purpose  beyond  gain 
or  exploration.  It  was  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
which  heretofore  had  been  fhe  one  great  object  of 
Soudanese  commerce.  Discovering  that  his  efforts  to 
suppress  this  trade  must  remain  unsuccessful  unless  his 
power  extended  to  the  vast  plain  countries  lying  west  of 
the  Nile  basin — Kordofan  and  Dar-Fur — Gordon  returned 
to  Egypt  and  England. 

Colonel  Gordon  returned  to  London  in  1876,  but  was 
prevailed  upon  by  the  Khedive  to  come  back  to  the 
Soudan,  in  January  1877,  as  Governor-general,  where  he 
remained  till  the  end  of  1879. 

He  was  now  sole  governor  of  the  entire  Soudan,  with 
unlimited  powers  over  a  region  that  stretched  from  the 
second  cataract  of  the  Nile  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
from  the  Ked  Sea  to  the  head-waters  of  the  streams 
that  fall  into  Lake  Tchad.  The  capital  of  Gordon's 
government  was  Khartoum,  where  he  was  installed  with 
great  ceremony  in  the  beginning  of  1877.  The  speech 
he  made  from  his  vice-regal  throne  was  a  brief  but  striking 
one,  which  pleased  the  people  much.  His  labours  in 
the  cause  of  peace  and  justice  were  truly  marvellous. 
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During  the  next  three  years  he  traversed  in  all  directions 
this  vast  territory.  Now  he  was  settling  a  frontier  dispute 
with  the  Abyssinian  feudatories  in  the  east ;  now  swooping 
down  with  scanty  escorts  upon  some  slave-raider  or 
rebellious  chieftain  in  western  Dar-Fur.  For  months 
together  he  seemed  to  live  on  the  back  of  his  camel. 
Neither  the  number  of  his  enemies  nor  the  fiercest 
sun  of  terrible  deserts  could  check  his  energy.  His 
presence,  multiplied  by  incessant  toil  into  twenty  times 
the  reality,  awed  the  wild  tribes  into  obedience,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Soudan  seemed 
to  feel  that  law  and  justice  were  united  with  govern- 
ment. 

He  succeeded  as  none  other  could.  '  I  would  give 
my  life  for  the  Soudanese,'  he  wrote.  '  How  can  I 
help  feeling  for  them  ?  All  the  time  I  was  there,  every 
night  I  used  to  pray  that  God  would  lay  upon  me  the 
burden  of  their  woes  and  crush  me  with  it  instead  of 
these  poor  sheep.  .  .  .  Having  had  the  burden  of  their 
sufferings  on  me  for  so  many  years,  can  you  wonder 
that  I  wish  to  save  them  from  being  handed  over  to 
be  slated  up  by  the  Turk?' 

For  the  first  time  he  made  the  Soudan  budget  balance. 
He  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  slave-dealers, 
and  made  it  well-nigh  impossible  for  them  to  pursue  their 
nefarious  calling,  for  slave-hunting  was  the  scourge  of 
all  this  vast  territory.  It  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  bands 
of  Arabs,  who  infested  the  country,  attacking  the  natives 
whenever  they  saw  an  opportunity,  slaying  the  men,  and 
dragging  off  to  the  slave-markets  the  helpless  women 
and  children.  Bloodshed,  murder,  and  desolation 
marked  the  trace  of  the  ruthless  slave-hunters,  who 
were  here  also  encouraged  in  their  horrid  traffic  by 
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the  servants  of  the  Egyptian  government  His  work  as  an 
administrator  among  the  blacks  of  the  Soudan  is  regarded 
by  some  as  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  civil  organisation 
performed  by  any  single  Englishman  since  the  day  of 
Warren  Hastings. 

Before  his  return  to  England  he  undertook  a  mission  to 
the  king  of  Abyssinia.  It  is  related  that  in  an  interview 
with  the  king,  Gordon  seated  himself  on  a  chair  beside 
him.  '  Do  you  know,  Gordon  Pasha,'  said  the  king, '  that  I 
could  kill  you  on  the  spot  if  I  liked?'  'I  am  perfectly  well 
aware  of  it,  your  majesty,'  said  the  Pasha.  'Do  so  at 
once,  if  it  is  your  royal  pleasure.  I  am  ready.'  This  dis- 
concerted the  king  still  more,  and  he  exclaimed,  '  What  ? 
ready  to  be  killed!'  'Certainly,'  replied  the  Pasha;  'I 
am  always  ready  to  die,  and  so  far  from  fearing  your  putting 
me  to  death,  you  would  confer  a  favour  on  me  by  so 
doing,  for  you  would  be  doing  for  me  that  which  I  am 
precluded  by  my  religious  scruples  from  doing  for  myself 
— you  would  relieve  me  from  all  the  troubles  and  mis- 
fortunes which  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  me.'  This 
completely  staggered  King  John,  who  gasped  out  in  de- 
spair, 'Then  my  power  has  no  terrors  for  you?'  'None 
whatever,'  was  the  Pasha's  laconic  reply.  His  majesty,  it 
is  needless  to  add,  instantly  collapsed. 

The  letters  Gordon  sent  home,  which  have  been  edited 
by  Dr  G.  Birkbeck  Hill  (Colonel  Gordon  in  Central  Africa), 
give  a  good  picture  of  his  life  while  in  the  Soudan.  Here 
is  an  example.  'I  have  an  enormous  province  to  look 
after;  but  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  me  to  know  that 
God  has  undertaken  the  administration  of  it,  and  it 
is  His  work,  and  not  mine.  If  I  fail,  it  is  His  will;  if 
I  succeed,  it  is  His  work.  Certainly  He  has  given 
me  the  joy  of  not  regarding  the  honours  of  this  world, 
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and  to  value  my  union  with  Him  above  all  things.  May 
I  be  humbled  to  the  dust  and  fail,  so  that  he  may 
glorify  Himself!  The  greatness  of  my  position  only 
depresses  me,  and  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  time 
had  come  when  He  will  lay  me  aside  and  use  some 
other  worm  to  do  His  work.  You  have  reached  your 
happy  eventide.  I  would  that  the  heat  of  my  life-day 
was  over ;  but  He  will  aid  me,  and  not  suffer  me  again 
to  put  down  anchors  to  this  world. 

'  I  have  a  splendid  camel — none  like  it ;  it  flies  along, 
and  quite  astonishes  even  the  Arabs.  I  came  flying  into 
this  station  in  marshal's  uniform,  and  before  the  men 
had  had  time  to  unpile  their  arms  I  had  arrived,  with 
only  one  man  with  me.  I  could  not  help  it ;  the  escort 
did  not  come  in  for  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards.  The 
Arab  chief  who  came  with  me  said  it  was  the  telegraph. 
The  Gordons  and  the  camels  are  of  the  same  race — let 
them  take  a  thing  into  their  heads,  and  nothing  will 
take  it  out.  If  my  camel  feels  inclined  to  go  in  any 
particular  direction,  there  he  will  go,  pull  as  much  as 
you  like.  The  grand  cordon  was  given  to  a  man  who 
guaranteed  to  give  it  to  me  as  we  approached  the  station  ; 
but  alas !  it  did  not  come  for  an  hour  afterwards.  It 
is  fearful  to  see  the  Governor-general,  arrayed  in  gold 
clothes,  flying  along  like  a  madman,  with  only  a  guide, 
as  if  he  was  pursued.  The  Mudir  had  not  time  to  gather 
himself  together  before  the  enemy  was  on  him.  Some 
of  the  guards  were  down  at  a  well  drinking :  it  was  no 
use ;  before  they  had  got  half-way  to  their  arms,  the  goal 
was  won.  Specks  had  been  seen  in  the  vast  plain  around 
the  station  moving  towards  it  (like  Jehu's  advance),  but 
the  specks  were  few — only  two  or  three — and  were  supposed 
to  be  the  advance  guard;  and  before  the  men  of  Fogia 
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knew  where  they  were,  the  station  was  taken.  The 
artillerymen  were  the  only  ones  ready  ! ' 

Alone,  or  with  a  small  escort  of  worthless  troops,  he 
could  boldly  ride  into  a  nest  of  slave-dealers.  '  Imagine 
to  yourself,'  he  says,  '  a  single,  dirty,  red-faced  man  on  a 
camel,  ornamented  with  flies,  arriving  in  the  divan  all  of  a 
sudden.' 

'  DARA,  Sept.  3,  1877. — No  dinner  after  my  long  ride, 
but  a  quiet  night,  forgetting  my  miseries.  At  dawn  I 
got  up,  and  putting  on  the  golden  armour  the  Khedive 
gave  me,  went  out  to  see  my  troops,  and  then  mounted 
my  horse,  and  with  an  escort  of  my  robbers  of  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  rode  out  to  the  camp  of  the  other  robbers 
three  miles  off.  I  was  met  by  the  son  of  Zebehr — a 
nice-looking  lad  of  twenty-two  years — and  rode  through 
the  robber  bands.  There  were  about  three  thousand 
of  them — men  and  boys.  I  rode  to  the  tent  in  the 
camp  ;  the  whole  body  of  chiefs  were  dumfoundered  at 
my  coming  among  them.  After  a  glass  of  water  I  went 
back,  telling  the  son  of  Zebehr  to  come  with  his  family 
to  my  divan.  They  all  came,  and  sitting  there  in  a 
circle,  I  gave  them  in  choice  Arabic  my  ideas — that 
they  meditated  revolt,  that  I  knew  it,  and  that  they 
should  now  have  my  ultimatum — namely,  that  I  would 
disarm  them  and  break  them  up.  They  listened  in  silence, 
and  then  went  off  to  consider  what  I  had  said.  They 
have  just  now  sent  in  a  letter  stating  their  submission, 
and  I  thank  God  for  it.  ...  I  am  running  a  great  risk 
in  going  into  the  slavers'  nest  with  only  four  companies, 
but  I  will  trust  to  God  to  help  me,  and  the  best  policy 
with  these  people  is  a  bold  one.' 

At  another  time  he  rode  into  a  camp  of  seven  thousand 
armed  warriors,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  When  defied 
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by  a  large  number  of  Turks  and  Bashi-Bazouks,  employed 
as  frontier  guards,  who  would  not  carry  out  his  orders  to 
stop  caravans  of  slaves,  he  resolved  to  disband  them,  and 
carried  out  his  resolution. 

In  1878  he  was  summoned  to  Cairo,  and  consulted 
by  the  Khedive  as  to  the  best  way  to  promote  inquiry 
into  the  finances  of  Egypt.  Gordon  gave  his  advice, 
but  the  officials  there  were  against  his  appointment  on  any 
finance  committee.  So  for  two  years  more  he  laboured 
in  the  Soudan. 

On  March  31,  1879,  he  wrote,  when  in  the  desert 
between  El  Obeid  and  Shaka:  'I  declare  if  I  could 
stop  this  traffic  I  would  willingly  be  shot  this  night. 
This  shows  my  ardent  desire,  and  yet,  strive  as  I  can, 
I  can  scarcely  see  any  hope  of  arresting  the  evil.' 

Before  his  term  of  office  closed,  he  had  for  the  time 
at  least  broken  the  power  of  the  slave-hunters,  and  had 
completely  overthrown  the  worst  and  strongest  of  them, 
Suleiman,  the  son  of  Zebehr,  who  could  bring  eleven 
thousand  men  into  the  field.  In  these  savage  regions 
he  had  been  the  first  to  establish  a  just  and  noble  rule, 
the  great  object  of  which  was  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
But  often  it  all  seemed  very  hopeless,  as  the  forces  of 
anarchy  closed  up  again  behind  his  progress.  As  at 
Gravesend,  so  in  the  Soudan,  he  cared  for  the  humblest 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  '  She  had  her  tobacco  up  to  the 
last,'  he  writes  of  a  poor  old  woman,  whom  he  fed  for 
weeks,  but  who  died  at  last.  '  What  a  change  from  her 
misery !  I  suppose  she  filled  her  place  in  life  as  well 
as  Queen  Elizabeth.  I  prefer  life  amidst  sorrows,  if 
these  sorrows  are  inevitable,  to  a  life  spent  in  inaction. 
Many  a  rich  person  is  as  unhappy  as  this  rag  of  mortality. 

He  did  not  profess  to  have  been  a  great  ruler  or  a  great 
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financier,  but  he  justly  took  the  credit  to  himself  that  he 
had  cut  off  the  slave-dealers  in  their  strongholds,  and  made 
the  people  love  him.  He  excelled  in  the  management 
of  barbarous  and  semi -barbarous  people,  because,  like 
Livingstone,  he  loved  and  trusted  them.  He  felt  as 
if  he  could  give  his  life  for  the  people  of  the  Soudan 
— and  indeed  he  did  so.  But  he  infinitely  preferred 
serving  them  to  going  out  to  dinner  in  England,  for, 
as  he  wrote,  amongst  people  who  had  not  a  strip  to 
cover  them  he  did  not  hear  the  grunting  and  groaning 
he  heard  at  home,  and  the  wretched  attempts  at  gaiety. 

The  just  and  impartial  rule  of  Gordon,  however,  was 
displeasing  to  many  of  the  corrupt  officials  of  Egypt. 
He  was  thwarted  and  distrusted.  His  health  was  broken 
with  hard  work,  with  incessant  anxiety  and  the  scorching 
heats,  and  accordingly  in  1879  he  sent  m  his  resignation  to 
the  Khedive. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  kind  of  life  Colonel  Gordon 
led  in  the  Soudan,  while  attempting  to  '  hold  the  balance 
level.'  In  three  years  (1877-79)  he  rode  8490  miles  on 
camels  and  mules.  An  average  day's  journey  was  32^- 
miles  on  camels,  and  on  mules  10  miles.  He  rode  2230 
miles  through  the  desert  on  camels  in  1879,  and  8°°  miles 
in  Abyssinia  on  mules.  No  wonder  the  doctor  told  him 
at  Alexandria  that  he  was  suffering  from  nervous 
exhaustion  and  alteration  of  the  blood,  caused  by  con- 
tinual bodily  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  indigestible  food. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  man  who  did  all  this 
— the  keenest  observer,  the  bravest,  purest,  and  most  truth- 
ful Englishman  of  his  time — would,  when  at  home,  have 
been  secured  for  important  government  service ;  but  '  tired 
of  doing  nothing,'  he  had  to  tell  the  Cape  government  that 
he  was  willing  to  go  out  in  1881  to  assist  in  settling  the 
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Basuto  question.  Neither  the  Foreign  nor  Colonial  Office 
seemed  to  know  the  greatness  of  the  man  they  had  to  deal 
with,  although  his  conspicuous  merits  were  better  appreci- 
ated by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  in  China,  and  in 
Egypt. 
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COLONEL  GORDON  had  returned  with  some- 
what impaired  health  to  England,  where  he  found 
it  evidently  still  impossible  to  realise  the  humor- 
ous picture  of  life  he  would  like  to  lead  in  retire- 
ment. This  fancy  of  his  was  to  lie  in  bed  till  noon ; 
take  short  strolls ;  never  go  on  a  railway  journey ;  never 
accept  an  invitation  to  dinner ;  and  have  oysters  for 
lunch.  In  what  he  calls  a  'moment  of  weakness,'  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  appointment  of  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Ripon,  Governor-general  of  India, 
only  to  resign  it  shortly  afterwards.  Next  we  find  him 
telegraphed  for  to  China,  where  his  good  advice  was 
largely  the  means  of  averting  impending  hostilities  with 
Russia.  He  felt  it  strange  to  meet  again  there  some  of 
his  old  companions  in  arms  in  the  flesh.  He  returned  to 
Shanghai  to  hear  that  his  resignation  had  once  more  been 
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refused  by  the  home  authorities.  The  close  of  1880  found 
Gordon  in  Ireland,  intent  upon  relieving  the  almost  chronic 
unhappiness  of  that  island.  Struck  with  the  terrible  scenes 
of  poverty  which  he  witnessed  in  the  south  and  west  of  the 
island,  he  propounded  a  scheme  of  land-law  improvement, 
which,  although  then  met  with  ridicule  or  silence,  has 
since  been  largely  made  the  basis  of  legislation  ;  but  these 
views  did  not  tend  to  make  their  holder  acceptable  in  the 
eyes  of  authority.  Then  he  held  a  military  command  in 
the  Mauritius  to  oblige  a  fellow-officer,  and  would  accept 
nothing  in  return ;  afterwards  he  undertook  a  mission 
to  Cape  Colony  for  the  administration  of  Basutoland.  But 
the  Cape  government  does  not  seem  to  have  understood 
or  appreciated  the  remarkable  services  it  was  in  Gordon's 
power  to  render  to  the  country.  He  had  previously 
offered  his  services  at  ^700  a  year,  to  assist  in  termin- 
ating war  and  administering  Basutoland,  but  he  received 
no  reply.  At  a  later  date  he  was  offered  and  accepted 
the  same  post.  Of  his  ^800  a  year  he  allowed  ^400 
to  his  private  secretary.  He  visited  Cetewayo  and  gave 
him  an  ivory-headed  stick,  which  had  been  given  him  by 
the  Sultan  of  Perak. 

When  General  Gordon  sailed  from  Mauritius  to  the 
Cape,  he  would  not  wait  for  the  mail-steamer,  but  took 
passage  in  the  trading-schooner  Scotia.  He  made  himself 
very  agreeable  on  the  voyage.  On  board  he  read  a 
month's  newspapers,  which  had  just  arrived,  with  great 
rapidity,  and  then  every  book — no  matter  upon  what 
subject — in  the  captain's  library.  He  was  a  bad  sailor, 
and  as  the  voyage  occupied  a  month,  it  was  near  giving 
him  a  bad  attack  of  jaundice.  The  sea  he  called  Satan's 
element.  But  when  well,  he  loved  to  sit  on  deck  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth.  He  launched  out  freely  upon  a  pet 
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theory  of  his,  that  the  Seychelles  Islands,  to  the  north-east 
of  Madagascar,  were  the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  A 
large  part  of  Sunday  he  spent  in  meditation  over  his  Bible, 
and  in  taking  extensive  notes. 

In  conversation  with  the  captain's  wife  on  the  subject  of 
matrimony,  and  in  reply  to  the  question  why  he  did  not 
marry,  he  said  :  '  I  never  yet  have  come  across  a  woman 
whose  devotion  to  me  would  be  such  as  would  induce  her 
to  leave  home  and  friends  on  a  half-hour's  notice,  and 
accompany  me  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  perhaps  stand  by 
me  in  times  of  danger  and  hardship,  and  sustain  me  in 
perplexity.  Such  a  one  only  can  be  my  wife :  such  a  one 
I  have  not  met'  Aboard  he  was  as  full  of  kindness  and 
sympathy  as  when  ashore,  and  showed  his  interest  in 
several  sick  sailors.  He  finally  returned  to  England  at  the 
close  of  1882.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  following  year 
was  spent  by  him  in  Palestine  in  unbroken  quiet  and 
reflection,  where  he  was  deeply  interested  in  studying  sites 
and  holy  places. 

Gordon,  now  promoted  to  Major-General,  had  promised 
to  be  at  the  service  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  if  required 
for  the  Congo.  The  Foreign  Office  refused  to  sanction 
his  employment  under  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  in  the 
opening'  up  of  the  Congo  region,  and  so  his  majesty 
offered  to  compensate  him  if  he  would  resign  his  English 
commission.  The  amount  agreed  upon  for  compensation 
was  ^7288,  when  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  'Will  you 
kindly  make  my  will,  distributing  the  spoil?'  Later  he 
wrote :  '  Make  the  will  for  me,  leaving  all  that  is  mine, 
and  all  that  may  be  left  to  me,  to  Miss  Gordon  for 
her  life,  then  to  be  divided  among  nephews  and  nieces 
as  you  think.'  An  important  interview  by  Mr  Stead 
appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  8th  January  1884, 
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which  influenced  both  the  public  and  the  government. 
Meanwhile  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  General  Gordon's 
resignation,  when,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Wolseley, 
government  gave  him  permission  to  go  to  the  Congo,  and 
to  draw  his  pay  while  there. 

Insurrection  had  meanwhile  been  spreading  throughout 
the  Egyptian  Soudan,  where  the  Arab  sheiks  rallied  round 
the  standard  of  a  false  prophet,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
Mahdi  or  Messiah,  foretold  long  ago  by  Mohammed. 
He  put  himself  forward  as  a  prophet  whose  mission  was 
to  free  Islam  from  external  enemies  and  re-establish 
the  pure  primitive  faith.  Mohammed  Ahmed  was  born 
at  Dongola  about  1843,  and  died  near  Omdurman  in 
1885.  He  was  educated  near  Khartoum,  and  then  spent 
fifteen  years  in  fasting  and  retirement  in  the  island  of 
Aba,  whence  he  at  length  sent  emissaries  to  preach  the 
doom  of  Turkish  rule  in  the  Soudan,  and  the  advent 
of  the  true  Mahdi.  The  attempt  to  suppress  him  had 
led  to  bloodshed  in  1881. 

'Why  do  you  believe  in  the  Mahdi?'  asked  a  British 
officer  once.  '  I  believe  in  him,'  replied  the  man,  'because 
he  can  work  miracles.'  The  officer  immediately  took 
out  his  glass  eye,  tossed  it  up  in  the  air,  caught  it,  and 
put  it  back  into  its  place.  '  D'  ye  think  the  Mahdi  could 
do  that?'  he  asked.  The  man  was  appalled,  and  could  not 
say  another  word. 

The  Mahdi  menaced  Egypt's  garrisons  in  the  Soudan, 
and  even  Egypt  itself.  The  Khedive  sent  against  him  an 
Egyptian  army,  under  Hicks  Pasha,  an  ex-British  officer. 
But  neither  the  ill-fated  commander  nor  his  army  ever 
returned.  The  whole  force  was  surrounded  in  the  desert 
near  II  Obeid  by  vast  numbers  of  the  Mahdi's  followers, 
and  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
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The  British  government  now  insisted  that  the  Khedive 
should  abandon  the  Soudan  altogether.  But  this  was 
not  an  easy  task.  The  Egyptian  garrisons  were  widely 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  this  vast  territory.  They 
were,  besides,  hemmed  in  by  the  fierce  hordes  of  the 
Mahdi,  who  showed  no  disposition  to  allow  them  to 
retire  peaceably.  In  this  strait,  our  government  fixed 
upon  General  Gordon  as  the  most  likely  man  to  bring 
the  Mahdi  to  reason,  and  rescue  the  garrisons  from 
their  perilous  position.  Although  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  in  England,  many  now  heard  for  the  first  time 
of  the  existence  of  Charles  George  Gordon,  on  the  eve 
of  his  starting  for  Khartoum. 

In  the  middle  of  January  1884  Gordon  left  London 
for  Brussels,  to  make  his  final  arrangements  for  the  Congo 
expedition.  He  had  barely  arrived  there  when  he  received 
a  telegram  from  the  home  government,  which  had 
grown  uneasy  at  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Soudan, 
asking  him  if  he  would  go  to  Egypt.  He  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  Two  days  afterwards  Gordon  was  again 
in  London,  had  an  interview  with  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  at  noon  of  the  day  he  arrived,  received  his 
instructions,  and  in  the  evening  left  by  the  Indian  mail 
from  Charing  Cross,  for  Egypt.  At  the  railway  station 
Lord  Wolseley  carried  Gordon's  portmanteau,  Lord  Gran- 
ville  secured  his  ticket  for  him,  and  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge held  open  the  carriage  door. 

Lord  Wolseley,  in  a  lecture  at  Toynbee  Hall,  once  said 
that  he  had  had  himself  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Gordon's 
going  out  to  the  Soudan.  He  should  never  forget  the 
day.  The  scene  took  place  at  his  own  house.  He 
had  telegraphed  to  Gordon  at  Brussels,  and  sent  him 
word  that  he  wished  to  see  him  at  six  the  next  morning. 
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Gordon  replied  that  he  would  breakfast  with  him  at  seven. 
He  came,  and  the  case  was  put  before  him.  He  didn't 
care  about  going,  but  when  told  it  was  his  duty,  he  said 
he  would  go  and  see  what  he  could  do. 

There  was  one  little  trait  reported  by  Lord  Wolse- 
ley  as  illustrating  Gordon's  utter  disregard  of  self. 
All  the  arrangements  for  his  departure  were  made  by 
two  P.M.  The  train  was  to  start  at  eight  that  evening. 
About  3.30  Gordon  came  to  Lord  Wolseley's  room.  The 
latter  suggested  that  he  should  spend  the  few  remaining 
hours  in  seeing  and  saying  good-bye  to  his  friends,  offering 
himself  to  go  and  procure  him  clothes  and  all  things 
needful  for  the  journey,  Gordon  having  in  his  haste  left 
all  his  things  behind  at  Brussels.  '  Oh,  as  to  clothes,' 
said  Gordon,  '  I  have  quite  enough  on  my  back.'  '  But 
how  about  money?'  said  Lord  Wolseley.  'Ah,  by-the-bye, 
I  have  no  money,'  replied  Gordon.  The  gallant  and 
ill-fated  Colonel  Stewart  had  been  also  sent  for,  and  was 
to  start  with  Gordon,  and  Wolseley  arranged  to  meet  them 
on  the  platform  with  the  needful  money.  The  banks 
were  all  closed  for  the  day,  but  after  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  he  managed  to  get  ^400  for  the  two.  Gordon 
took  the  money  and  started.  The  next  thing  Wolseley 
heard  of  him  was  from  Colonel  Stewart,  a  man  very 
differently  constituted,  who  wrote  him  a  long  description 
of  their  arrival  at  Cairo.  '  To  my  horror,'  wrote  Stewart, 
'there  was  a  horrid  old  man,  stone  blind,  who  came 
down  to  see  him,  and  Gordon — who  appeared  to  have 
great  admiration  for  him — seeing  him  in  distressed  cir- 
cumstances, immediately  gave  him  ^300  !' 

General  Gordon  made  a  very  rapid  journey  up  the  Nile 
to  Khartoum,  where  he  was  followed  in  his  mission  by  the 
best  wishes  and  prayers  of  the  whole  civilised  world.  He 
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arrived  at  Khartoum  on  February  18,  a  month  after 
leaving  London.  When  he  left  Cairo,  his  last  words 
to  Nubar  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  minister,  were,  'I  will 
save  the  honour  of  Egypt'  Nubar  Pasha  replied,  'Never 
mind  Egypt :  save  the  women  and  children.'  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  General  Gordon  that  he  telegraphed  to  the 
Egyptian  premier,  from  Berber :  '  I  am  sending  down 
many  women  and  children  to  Korosko.  I  wish  you 
would  send  a  kind-hearted  man  to  meet  them.  Give 
him  ;£iooo.  A  European  is  best.'  A  few  minutes  later 
he  telegraphed  suggesting  Mr  Baird,  an  Englishman  at 
Wady  Haifa.  All  along  his  course,  where  possible, 
telegrams  continued  to  be  received  from  time  to  time 
that  his  reception  by  the  tribes  was  most  satisfactory. 
He  met  the  sheiks  and  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nile,  conferred  office  upon  them,  and  arranged  for  the 
government  of  the  country  as  he  proceeded.  Between 
the  yth  and  i8th  of  February  the  telegraph  was  pretty 
active  between  Lord  Granville  and  Sir  E.  Baring  in 
Egypt,  and  General  Gordon's  opinion  was  asked  regard- 
ing Sinkat  and  Tokar,  both  of  which  fell  before  the 
forces  of  the  Mahdi.  In  General  Gordon's  opinion 
nothing  could  be  done  about  Tokar  and  Sinkat,  save 
to  proclaim  that  the  chiefs  of  tribes  should  come  to 
Khartoum,  to  the  assembly  of  notables,  where  the  in- 
dependence of  Soudan  would  be  decided  on.  He  had  at 
first  no  fear  of  any  massacre  of  women  and  children, 
and  had  no  apprehensions  of  Khartoum  or  Berber  being 
in  danger.  The  power  of  the  Mahdi  seems  to  have 
been  strangely  underrated. 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  at 
Cairo  sent  General  Gordon  a  telegram  with  the  felicitations 
of  the  editor  upon  his  nearly  accomplished  journey,  and 
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reminding  him  that  not  only  the  British  public,  but  the 
countless  well-wishers  in  America  and  upon  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  had  followed  his  course  with  admiration  and 
good-will,  and  longed  to  hear  of  his  safe  arrival  at  Khartoum. 

In  reply,  General  Gordon  forwarded  from  Khartoum 
the  following  despatch : 

'To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  per  Special 
Correspondent  at  Cairo. 

'  KHARTOUM,  February  18,  5  P.M. — I  have  arrived 
safely.  I  had  a  good  reception  from  these  poor  people. 
God  willing,  I  hope  things  will  go  well.  The  Mahdi 
will  not  yet  advance.  His  endeavours  are  to  raise  the 
populations,  who  will,  however,  not  rise  if  just  concessions 
are  made  to  them.  I  cannot,  I  regret,  now  say  more, 
though  I  will  ask  your  readers  for  their  prayers  for  the 
welfare  of  all  these  people.' 

General  Gordon's  proclamation,  the  Times  correspond- 
ent remarked  at  the  time,  had  preceded  him,  and  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival  he  summoned  the  officials.  His 
speech  to  the  people  was  received  with  enthusiam.  He 
said :  '  I  come  without  soldiers,  but  with  God  on  my 
side,  to  repress  the  evils  of  the  Soudan.  I  will  not 
fight  with  any  weapons  but  justice.  There  shall  be  no 
more  Bashi-Bazouks.  I  will  hold  the  balance  level.' 
He  next  held  a  levee  at  the  Mudirieh — the  entire  popula- 
tion, even  to  the  lowest  Arabs,  being  admitted.  On 
his  way  between  the  Mudirieh  and  the  palace  about  a 
thousand  persons  pressed  forward,  kissing  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  calling  him  '  Sultan,'  '  Father,'  and  '  Saviour 
of  Kordofan.'  General  Gordon  and  Colonel  Stewart  at 
once  opened  offices  in  the  palace,  giving  to  every  one 
with  a  grievance  admittance  and  a  careful  hearing.  The 
government  books  recording  from  time  immemorial  the 
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outstanding  debts  of  the  overtaxed  people  were  publicly 
burned  in  front  of  the  palace.  The  kourbashes,  whips, 
and  implements  for  administering  the  bastinado  from 
Government  House  were  placed  on  the  blazing  piles. 
The  evidence  of  debts  and  the  emblems  of  oppression 
perished  together. 

In  the  afternoon  General  Gordon  created  a  Council 
of  the  local  notables — all  Arabs.  Then  he  visited  the 
hospital  and  arsenal  with  Colonel  Stewart,  Coetlogon 
Pasha,  and  the  English  consul.  He  visited  the  prison, 
and  found  it  to  be  a  dreadful  den  of  misery.  Two 
hundred  wretches,  loaded  with  chains,  lay  there.  They 
were  of  all  ages,  boys  and  old  men — some  having  never 
been  tried — some  having  been  proved  innocent,  but 
forgotten  for  over  six  months — some  arrested  on  suspicion 
and  detained  there  for  over  three  years — many  merely 
prisoners  of  war — and  one,  a  woman,  who  had  spent 
fifteen  years  in  the  prison  for  a  crime  committed  when 
she  was  a  girl.  General  Gordon  at  once  commenced 
to  demolish  this  bastille.  All  the  prisoners  were  briefly 
examined,  and  where  found  advisable,  set  at  liberty. 
Before  it  was  dark  scores  of  wretches  had  their  chains 
struck  off,  and  afterwards  Colonel  Stewart  was  continuing 
his  work.  On  Monday  night  the  town  was  in  a  blaze 
of  illumination,  the  bazaar  being  hung  with  cloth  and 
coloured  lamps,  and  the  private  houses  being  beautifully 
decorated.  There  was  even  a  fine  display  of  fireworks 
by  the  negro  population,  who  indulged  in  great  rejoicings 
till  midnight.  General  Gordon  appointed  Alfred  Bey 
Shilook,  a  negro,  who  won  the  Legion  of  Honour  under 
Bazaine  in  Mexico,  commandant  of  the  troops  remaining 
in  Khartoum.  He  afterwards  prohibited  the  custom, 
and  proclaimed  a  free  market.  Boxes  were  also  estab- 
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lished  into  which  the  people  could  drop  petitions  and 
complaints. 

General  Gordon  issued  a  memorandum,  dated  February 
ist,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Soudan.  The  government 
came  to  the  decision  not  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
governing  the  Soudan ;  but  they  determined  to  give  the 
people  their  independence,  and  would  no  longer  allow  the 
Egyptian  government  to  interfere  in  their  affairs.  Gordon's 
idea  was  that  the  restoration  of  the  country  should  be 
made  to  the  different  petty  Sultans,  and  that  the  Mahdi 
should  be  left  out  of  the  calculation  in  the  handing  over 
the  country.  His  intention  was  to  carry  out  the  evacuation 
as  far  as  possible  without  fighting.  '  I  must  say,'  quoting 
the  memorandum,  '  it  would  be  an  iniquity  to  reconquer 
these  people,  and  then  hand  them  back  to  the  Egyptians 
without  guarantees  of  future  good  government  It  is 
evident  that  this  we  cannot  secure  them  without  an 
inordinate  expenditure  of  men  and  money.  The  Soudan 
is  a  useless  possession,  ever  was  so,  and  ever  will  be  so. 
Larger  than  Germany,  France,  and  Spain  together,  and 
mostly  barren,  it  cannot  be  governed  except  by  a  dictator, 
who  may  be  good  or  bad.  If  bad,  he  will  cause  constant 
revolts.  No  one  who  has  ever  lived  in  the  Soudan 
can  escape  the  reflection — "  What  a  useless  possession  is 
this  land  !"  Few  men  can  stand  its  fearful  monotony  and 
deadly  climate.' 

Upon  Gordon's  first  arrival  at  Khartoum,  it  seemed  as 
if  he  were  likely  to  be  successful  from  the  mere  influence  of 
his  personal  character.  Mr  Power,  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  who  was  in  Khartoum  before  Gordon,  thought  him 
a  most  lovable  character,  quiet,  mild,  gentle,  strong,  and 
humble.  '  The  way  he  pats  you  on  the  shoulder  when  he 
says,  "Look  here,  dear  fellow,  now  what  do  you  advise?" 
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would  make  you  love  him.'  Power  relates  how,  when  he 
went  out  of  doors,  crowds  of  Arab  men  and  women 
surrounded  him  to  kiss  his  feet,  women  brought  their 
children  that  he  might  touch  them  and  cure  them,  and 
they  called  him  '  Father  and  the  Saviour  of  the  Soudan.' 
Power  liked  Gordon  more  and  more  every  day,  for  his 
lovable  manner  and  disposition  and  kindness.  He  thought 
it  wonderful  that  he  should  have  such  influence  over 
200,000  people.  '  One  day  of  his  work  and  bother  would 
kill  another  man,  yet  he  is  so  cheerful  at  breakfast,  lunch, 
and  dinner;  but  I  know  he  suffers  fearfully  from  low 
spirits  !  I  hear  him  walking  up  and  down  his  room  all 
night  It  is  only  his  great  piety  carries  him  through.' 
Later  he  wrote  :  '  Poor  man,  he  is  nearly  worn  out  with 
hard  work,  but  very  cheerful.' 

As  time  went  on,  and  especially  when  it  became  clear  that 
Gordon  was  not  to  be  aided  by  British  troops,  the  Mahdi 
and  his  followers  became  more  and  more  insolent  Thus 
surrounded  by  savage  enemies,  Gordon  had  a  terrible  task 
before  him.  He  had  only  two  or  three  Europeans  to  assist 
him ;  many  of  his  soldiers  were  not  trustworthy,  and  they 
were  repulsed  again  and  again  in  the  sorties  and  driven 
back  to  the  city.  He  declared  his  intention  of  holding  out 
as  long  as  he  could,  and  suppressing  the  rebellion  if 
possible.  He  felt  it  would  be  the  climax  of  meanness 
to  leave  the  people,  and  he  would  never  be  taken  alive. 
Very  soon  Khartoum  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  fall  of  the  garrison  only  became  a  question  of  time. 
His  engineering  of  the  defences  was  a  work  of  great 
military  genius :  he  made  his  steamers  bullet  proof,  with 
towers  upon  them.  Gordon  himself,  indeed,  might  have 
escaped  by  means  of  his  steamers ;  but  he  was  too  high- 
minded  to  desert  the  helpless  people  he  had  been  sent 
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thither  to  aid.  When  his  steamer  the  Abbas  sailed  down 
the  Nile  on  September  9,  he  was  left  alone  in  the  palace 
of  Khartoum  to  fight  it  out.  Later  he  was  to  hear  of  the  loss 
of  his  steamer,  the  death  of  Colonel  Stewart,  and  the  capture 
of  all  his  papers.  This  gave  the  Arabs  a  clew  as  to  how 
long  Khartoum  could  hold  out 

The  critical  position  in  which  the  city  and  its  inhabitants 
were  placed  served  but  to  nerve  his  spirit  to  higher  deeds 
of  heroism.  In  Khartoum  he  remained  'like  iron.'  All 
through  the  long,  weary  summer  months,  he  stoutly 
defended  his  post,  striving  to  cheer  the  disheartened 
garrison  by  his  own  brave  example.  With  Gordon  at  their 
head,  even  the  faint-hearted  Egyptians  were  inspired  to 
courage,  and  on  not  a  few  occasions  sallied  vigorously 
out  upon  the  besiegers,  and  inflicted  considerable  loss  upon 
them. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  news  came  that  Khar- 
toum was  running  short  of  provisions,  and  that  unless  aid 
were  speedily  sent,  the  city  must  fall.  A  thrill  of  pity  and 
indignation  ran  through  the  British  people.  This  was  the 
supremely  heroic  period  of  Gordon's  life,  and  the  world 
seemed  to  recognise  that  a  great  man  was  in  the  throes  of 
a  great  peril.  Gordon,  whose  whole  life  had  been  one 
endeavour  to  depreciate  his  own  merit,  and  to  deny  himself 
the  glory  of  his  actions,  became  at  once  the  centre  of 
perhaps  the  widest  attention  given  in  our  time  to  one  man. 
After  the  siege  of  Khartoum  had  lasted  five  months,  our 
government  was  induced  to  send  an  expedition  under 
General  Wolseley,  with  the  object  of  relieving  him.  Lord 
Wolseley  has  said  that  of  all  the  imposing  sights  which  he 
had  witnessed,  he  had  never  seen  anything  so  impressive  as 
the  start  of  Stewart's  3000  camels  and  1800  men,  in  one 
immense  column,  in  the  evening,  beneath  a  gorgeous  sunset. 
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A  more  cheery  lot  of  men  never  started  on  any  expedition. 
It  started  in  October,  and  by  means  of  whale-boats, 
manned  by  Canadian  boatmen,  it  advanced  slowly  and 
laboriously  up  the  falling  Nile.  It  was  not  until  nearly 
Christmas  that  the  expedition  reached  Korti,  at  the  bend 
of  the  river.  By  water,  Khartoum  was  still  a  great  distance 
off;  and  even  by  land,  and  as  the  crow  flies,  it  would  take 
several  days'  march  across  the  desert  This  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  afford  the  only  chance — and  it  was  a  very  slight 
one — of  reaching  Gordon  in  time,  and  consequently  the 
desert  route  was  adopted. 

A  flying  column  of  1500  men,  under  the  gallant  Sir 
Herbert  Stewart,  was  chosen  for  the  hazardous  undertaking. 
On  New-year's  night  (1885)  the  brave  band  took  leave  of 
their  comrades,  and  started  forth  on  their  perilous  journey. 
A  writer  says  :  '  The  heroism  and  pathos  of  that  desert 
march  was  sublime  and  beautiful.  Men  who  had  the 
fortune  to  make  it  came  home,  some  of  them,  to  tell 
how,  in  the  face  of  the  danger  and  the  hardship,  and 
in  the  thought  too  of  the  errand,  the  rough  soldiery  were 
strangely  tender  one  to  another.'  The  column  had  to 
be  ever  on  the  alert  against  the  assaults  of  the  Arabs,  who 
were  continually  hovering  around  them.  Twice  during  the 
march  the  enemy  attacked  them  in  vast  numbers,  but  each 
time  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  The  first  battle  was  at 
Abu  Klea,  where  Colonel  Burnaby  was  killed.  The  second 
was  near  Metemmeh,  where  Stewart  himself  received  his 
death-wound.  Sir  Charles  Wilson  now  took  the  command, 
and  a  little  later  the  column  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  a  few  miles  below  Khartoum.  On  the  river  were  two 
of  Gordon's  steamers.  It  was  not  till  the  28th  January, 
however,  that  the  British  general  was  able  to  reach 
Khartoum  by  these  steamers.  He  was  then  too  late :  after 
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a  siege  of  ten  weary  months,  or  317  days,  the  city  had  fallen 
two  days  before,  and  the  heroic  Gordon  was  dead. 

One  thing,  however,  was  gained  by  the  toil  and  blood 
of  this  expedition.  It  was  the  journal  kept  by  Gordon 
during  the  later  half  of  the  siege.  From  this  journal  he 
stands  before  us — as  in  no  other  way  could  he  have  been 
revealed  to  us — a  wonderful  instance  of  courage,  faith, 
resolution,  and  humility ;  a  man  from  whose  life  and  death 
we  gather  that,  amid  all  the  change  of  science  and  system, 
the  mould  in  which  the  true  hero  is  cast  remains  the 
same. 

Near  the  end  he  had  written  to  his  sister  : '  I  am  very  well, 
but  very  gray  with  the  continual  strain  on  one's  nerves. 
I  have  put  my  steamers  at  Metemmeh  to  wait  for  the 
troops.  I  expect  that  Her  Majesty's  government  are  in  a 
precious  rage  with  me  for  holding  out,  and  so  forcing  their 
hands.  I  am  learning  to  be  content  in  whatsoever  state 
I  am.'  On  i4th  December  1884  he  wrote:  'I  am  quite 
happy,  thank  God  ;  and,  like  Lawrence,  I  have  tried  to  do 
my  duty.'  Out  of  many  letters  sent  to  him  by  Lord 
Wolseley,  the  only  two  received  must  have  been  unin- 
telligible, as  the  key  to  the  ciphers  in  the  letter  had  been 
taken  away. 

In  his  diary,  under  date  i4th  December  1884,  General 
Gordon  wrote  that  the  state  of  Khartoum  was  very 
critical,  and  that  it  might  fall  within  ten  days.  His  words 
were  :  '  If  expeditionary  force — and  I  ask  no  more  than  200 
men — does  not  come  in  ten  days,  the  town  may  fall,  and  I 
have  done  my  best  for  the  honour  of  our  country.  Good- 
bye.' Across  the  corner  of  the  journal  was  written  the 
words  :  '  You  send  me  no  information,  though  you  have  lots 
of  money.'  The  fort  of  Omdurman  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Nile  had  been  cut  off  from  communication  with 
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Khartoum,  and  General  Gordon  had  weakened  his  position 
by  sending  off  five  steamers  to  meet  the  English  expedition. 
In  the  beginning  of  January  a  proclamation  was  issued 
allowing  any  of  the  inhabitants  to  go  free,  and  join  the 
Mahdi.  As  provisions  were  growing  scarce,  a  sortie  was 
made  by  the  troops  about  the  middle  of  January,  when  two 
hundred  of  the  garrison  were  killed  by  the  rebels.  Food 
began  to  get  scarce,  donkeys,  dogs,  cats,  rats  being  eaten, 
as  well  as  gum  and  pounded  palm-tree  fibre. 

Every  one  who  wanted  to  go  down  the  river  into  safety 
had  the  chance  to  do  so ;  but  Gordon  elected  to  stay  and 
run  all  risks.  He  managed  to  place  2500  men,  women, 
and  children  in  safety  ere  the  town  fell.  The  officers  at 
Khartoum  could  not  speak  of  him  without  emotion,  and 
said  he  never  seemed  to  sleep,  but  was  always  working 
and  looking  after  the  people. 

The  accounts  of  Gordon's  death  are  various  and  conflict- 
ing. The  sworn  testimony  of  one  of  the  loyal  sergeants 
who  was  present,  and  which  was  communicated  to  Lieu- 
tenant Gordon,  nephew  of  the  late  General,  gives  one 
account  of  how  he  met  his  fate.  The  sergeant  said  he  was 
formerly  in  the  garrison  of  Berber,  but  escaped  at  its 
fall  to  Khartoum,  where  he  was  one  of  four  sergeants, 
orderlies  to  Gordon.  He  was  on  duty  on  January  26,  and 
was  with  Gordon,  on  the  'lookout,'  on  the  top  of  the 
palace.  Gordon,  the  evening  before,  warned  the  people 
that  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  extra  excitement  going  on 
in  the  rebel  camp,  and  that,  unless  a  good  resistance  were 
made  that  night,  the  town  would  fall.  As  the  morning 
star  rose,  the  rebels  made  a  feint  at  a  portion  of  the 
defences,  under  Fernag  Pasha  with  the  black  troops ;  but 
at  the  same  time  they  directed  their  full  attack  at  the 
defence  commanded  by  Hassan  Bey  Ben  Assereh,  with  the 
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5th  Regiment  of  Fellaheen,  and  succeeded  in  getting  into 
the  town. 

When  Gordon  heard  the  rebels  in  the  town,  he  said, 
'  It  is  all  finished ;  to-day  Gordon  will  be  killed,'  and  went 
down-stairs,  followed  by  the  four  sergeants,  who  took  their 
rifles  with  them.  He  took  a  chair,  and  sat  down  on  the 
right  of  the  palace  door,  the  four  sergeants  standing  on 
his  left.  All  at  once  a  sheik  galloped  up  with  some 
Bagaree  Arabs.  The  sergeants  were  on  the  point  of  firing, 
when  Gordon,  seizing  one  of  their  rifles,  said  :  '  No  need 
of  rifles  to-day ;  Gordon  is  to  be  killed '  (as  before).  The 
sheik  told  Gordon  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Mahdi  to  bring  him  alive.  Gordon  refused  to  go,  saying 
he  would  die  where  he  was,  adding  that  no  harm  was  to  be 
done  to  the  four  sergeants,  who  had  not  fired  on  the  rebels. 
The  sheik  repeated  the  order  three  times,  and  each  time 
Gordon  gave  the  same  answer.  After  a  few  words  the 
sheik  drew  his  sword,  and  rushing  up  to  Gordon,  cut  him 
over  the  left  shoulder,  Gordon  looking  him  straight  in  the 
face  and  offering  no  resistance.  His  head  was  cut  off  and 
taken  to  the  Mahdi  at  Omdurman,  and  his  body  was 
buried  close  to  the  door  of  the  palace,  and  a  tomb  built 
over  it  The  tomb  is  treated  with  respect 

The  Mahdi  had  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  British, 
and  knew  that  if  they  reached  Khartoum  his  chance  of 
success  was  gone ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  attempted 
the  assault.  The  following  is  Father  Joseph  Ohrwalder's 
account  of  the  death  of  Gordon.  This  gentleman  was  a 
priest  of  the  Austrian  Mission,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  camp 
of  the  Mahdi,  from  which  he  escaped.  '  The  moon  had 
gone  down,  deep  obscurity  reigned ;  and  now  the  Dervishes 
stealthily  advanced  in  perfect  silence  towards  that  portion 
of  the  defence  which  had  been  destroyed  during  the  high 
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Nile,  and  which,  as  the  river  receded,  had  left  an  open 
space  in  which  ditch  and  parapet  had  almost  disappeared. 
Here  there  was  little  to  impede  their  entry ;  and  the 
Dervishes,  shouting  their  wild  battle-cry,  dashed  in  wild 
disorder  over  this  open  ground.  .  .  .  On  coming  through 
the  open  space  the  Dervishes  broke  up  into  two  parties. 
One  party  dashed  along  the  parapet,  breaking  all  resistance, 
and  slaughtering  the  soldiers  in  all  directions ;  the  other 
party  made  for  the  town.  The  inhabitants,  roused  from 
their  sleep  by  the  shouts  of  the  Arabs  and  the  din  of 
rifle-shots,  hurried  out,  anticipating  what  had  occurred. 
Like  a  pent-up  stream  suddenly  released,  over  50,000  wild 
Dervishes,  with  hideous  yells,  rushed  upon  the  40,000 
inhabitants  of  Khartoum,  besides  the  5000  soldiers — all 
that  was  left  of  the  9000  at  the  commencement  of  the 
siege.  The  only  cry  of  these  fanatical  hordes  was 
"Kanisa!  Saraya!"  ("To  the  church!  the  palace!"),  the 
Austrian  Mission  church  and  Gordon's  palace,  where  they 
expected  to  find  treasure  stored  up  in  the  cellars,  and 
priests  and  sisters.  The  surging  mass  threw  itself  on  the 
palace,  overflowed  into  the  lovely  garden,  and  burst 
through  the  doors  in  wild  search  for  their  prey ;  but  Gordon 
went  alone  to  meet  them.  As  they  rushed  up  the  stairs,  he 
came  towards  them  and  tried  to  speak  to  them ;  but  they 
could  not  or  would  not  listen,  and  the  first  Arab  plunged 
his  huge  spear  into  his  body.  He  fell  forward  on  his  face, 
was  dragged  down  the  stairs ;  many  stabbed  him  with  their 
spears,  and  his  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  the 
Mahdi. 

'Such  was  the  end  of  the  brave  defender  of  Khartoum.  . .  . 
I  was  shown  some  black  spots  on  the  stairs,  which  they 
told  me  were  the  traces  of  Gordon's  blood.  On  Gordon's 
head  being  brought  to  the  Mahdi,  he  appeared  to  have 
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been  much  displeased  at  his  death — not  because  he  felt 
pity  for  him,  but  he  believed  that  Gordon  might  join  his 
army.  Had  he  not  done  so,  he  would  have  imprisoned 
him,  and  reduced  him  to  slavery.  .  .  .  Gordon's  head  was 
hung  on  a  tree  in  Omdurman,  and  the  wild  multitude 
rejoiced  in  heaping  curses  on  it  and  insulting  it.' 

Gordon  broke  the  power  of  the  false  prophet  who  was  at 
the  root  of  the  Taipirig  rebellion  early  in  his  career,  but  the 
false  prophet  of  the  Soudan  had  been  too  much  for  him 
single-handed.  Even  in  Khartoum  he  was  surrounded 
with  traitors.  At  least  10,000  people  were  cruelly 
butchered  by  the  army  of  the  Mahdi  in  Khartoum,  and 
altogether  this  false  prophet  is  responsible,  according  to 
Ohrwalder,  for  'a  hundred  thousand  murdered  men, 
women,  and  children,  hundreds  of  devastated  towns  and 
villages,  poverty  and  famine.'  The  Arabs  had  believed 
their  religion  was  to  be  swept  away,  hence  the  fame  of 
the  Mahdi. 

Dreadful  was  the  bloodshed  in  Khartoum  !  Heads  were 
cut  off,  bodies  ripped  up,  and  in  one  case  alcohol  was 
poured  over  the  body  of  a  man,  and  set  on  fire,  and  the 
charred  remains  were  thrown  into  the  river.  The  American 
consul,  Aser,  fell  down  dead  on  seeing  his  brother 
beheaded  before  his  eyes.  Three  months  after  the  siege, 
Father  Ohrwalder  counted  150  bodies  still  lying  along  the 
parapet,  shrivelled  up  like  mummies,  while  rats  and  mice 
had  made  their  homes  in  them.  Khartoum  was  afterwards 
reduced  to  ruins. 

Sir  Henry  Gordon  thus  closes  the  preface  to  the  life  of 
his  brother  :  '  Some  people  call-Charles  Gordon  a  visionary  ; 
a  few  have  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  was  mad ;  this 
narrative  may  perhaps  enable  men  to  form  a  clear 
judgment.  But  though  I  put  down  my  pen,  a  picture  is 
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and  ever  will  remain  before  my  mind's  eye.  Let  me 
endeavour  to  place  it  before  the  eyes  of  my  reader.  A 
beleaguered  city  in  its  2 7 6th  day  of  anxiety,  the  1 3th  of 
December — provisions  rapidly  and  surely  running  short — 
shot,  shell,  and  musketry  fire  raining  upon  the  place — men, 
women,  and  children  dying  of  starvation — soldiers,  some 
too  weak  for  duty,  others  compelled  to  leave  their  posts  in 
search  of  food — treachery  known  to  be  at  work  within — no 
certain  tidings,  faint  hopes  of  succour  constantly  deferred 
and  disappointed — desertions  from  day  to  day — a  throng 
of  besiegers  continually  growing  and  increasing.  In  the 
midst  of  this  one  man,  whose  indomitable  courage,  simple 
faith,  and  endless  resource  are  the  stay  of  all  the  people — 
cheerful,  vigilant,  compassionate,  but  very  gray  from  the 
continued  wear  upon  his  nerves — this  man,  who  had  it  in 
his  power  for  months,  almost  if  not  absolutely  to  the  very 
last,  if  he  had  so  chosen,  to  withdraw  to  save  his  own  life 
and  to  leave  the  city  to  its  fate — refusing  to  desert  his 
post,  electing  to  fall  with  those  who  had  stood  by  him  and 
had  been  faithful  to  him  to  the  last — hoping  against  hope, 
watching  from  the  palace-top  for  the  approach  of  the 
relieving  force  and  seeing  none.  Food  actually  exhausted 
— murmurs  from  discontented  officers — troops  enfeebled 
and  worn  out,  but  one  man  unconquered.  At  last  help  at 
hand,  though  he  never  knew  it ;  but  at  the  same  moment 
strength  put  forth  by  the  besiegers,  resistance  overborne — 
an  alarm,  a  chance  encounter,  and  all  is  over.' 

Sir  W.  Butler  wrote  :  '  We  are  not  to  get  back  this  heroic 
soul,  whose  life  we  have  so  long  ignored.  Not  a  shred  of 
his  coat,  not  a  lock  of  his  hair,  grown  gray  in  our  service, 
is  to  come  forth,  but  every  word  of  the  lesson  is  to  reach 
us.  Night  after  night  he  will  set  down  a  hundred  truths 
which,  had  he  uttered  them  at  home  in  England,  not  one 
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in  ten  thousand  among  us  would  ever  have  looked  at,  but 
now  the  magnificence  of  this  martyrdom  will  force  us  to 
listen  to  these  last  words.  We  will  see  him  as  we  have 
never  before  seen  him,  and,  like  a  voice  from  the  dead,  the 
words  of  the  prophet  he  so  often  quoted  :  "  Not  by  might, 
nor  by  an  army,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts," 
will  be  brought  home  to  us  the  knell  of  this  disaster.  .  .  . 
Never  has  the  breath  of  life  been  breathed  into  a  more 
indomitable  breast.  Never  has  human  soul  looked  out 
from  its  prison-house  in  greater  gaiety  of  heart.' 

This  was  the  man  who  wrote,  while  making  his  prepara- 
tions :  '  Find  me  the  man — and  I  will  take  him  as  my  help 
— who  utterly  despises  money,  name,  honour,  glory ;  one 
who  never  wishes  to  see  his  home  again ;  one  who  looks 
to  God  as  the  source  of  good  and  controller  of  evil ;  one 
who  has  a  healthy  body  and  energetic  spirit ;  and  one  who 
looks  on  death  as  a  release  from  misery :  and  if  you 
cannot  find  him,  then  leave  me  alone.  To  carry  myself  is 
enough  for  me  :  I  want  no  other  baggage.'  This  was  the 
man,  too,  who  thought  that  the  world  was  only  endurable 
because  every  day  shortened  his  time  in  it :  who  had  a 
horror  of  a  sick-chamber,  and  who  wished,  like  the  wounded 
partridge  or  hare,  to  get  away  and  die  alone.  '  The  watch- 
ings  and  whisperings,  &c.,  around  a  sick-bed  are  great 
trials  I  would  be  spared.'  And  so  he  was  spared  all  this, 
only  to  die  daily  for  about  a  twelvemonth  within  Khar- 
toum. 

After  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  Wady  Haifa  became  practi- 
cally the  southern  limit  of  Egyptian  territory ;  though  till 
1889  Dr  Schnitzer,  better  known  as  Emin  Pasha,  held  out 
nominally  for  Egypt  in  the  Equatorial  Territory.  The 
Mahdi  died  in  1885,  and  since  then  the  affairs  of  the 
Egyptian  Soudan  have  been  little  known  in  Europe. 
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When  Gordon's  fate  became  known  at  home,  letters  of 
sympathy  flowed  in  to  his  relatives  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  from  the  Queen  down  to  the  humblest  individuals. 
The  merchants  of  Shanghai  telegraphed  their  sorrow. 
Memorial  services  were  held  in  many  churches,  while 
parliament  voted  ^20,000  on  behalf  of  his  sister  Miss 
M.  A.  Gordon,  and  relatives.  A  volume  of  letters  written 
by  General  Gordon  to  his  sister,  from  1854  to  December 
14,  1884,  appeared  in  1888.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Queen, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  send  an  autograph  letter  of 
sympathy.  The  following  letters  from  Her  Majesty  are 
prefixed  to  Gordon's  own  correspondence.  On  the  title- 
page  there  is  this  fine  epitaph  by  Tennyson  : 

Warrior  of  God,  man's  friend,  not  laid  below, 
But  somewhere  dead  far  in  the  waste  Soudan, 

Thou  livest  in  all  hearts,  for  all  men  know 
This  earth  has  borne  no  simpler,  nobler  man. 

OSBORNE,  February  17,  1885. 

DEAR  Miss  GORDON — How  shall  I  write  to  you,  or  how 
shall  I  attempt  to  express  what  I  feel  f  To  think  of  your 
dear,  noble,  heroic  brother,  who  served  his  country  and  his 
Queen  so  truly,  so  heroically,  with  a  self-sacrifice  so  edifying  to 
the  world,  not  having  been  rescued  ;  that  the  promises  of 
support  were  not  fulfilled — which  I  so  frequently  and  con- 
stantly pressed  on  those  who  asked  him  to  go — is  to  me  grief 
inexpressible  !  Indeed,  it  has  made  me  ill !  My  heart  bleeds 
for  you,  his  sister,  who  have  gone  through  so  many  anxieties 
on  his  account,  and  who  loved  the  dear  brother  as  he  deserved 
to  be.  You  are  all  so  good  and  trustful,  and  have  such  strong 
faith,  that  you  will  be  sustained  even  now  when  real,  absolute 
evidence  of  your  dear  brother's  death  does  not  exist — but  I  fear 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt  about  it.  Some  day  I  hope  to  see 
you  again,  to  tell  you  all  I  cannot  express.  My  daughter 
Beatrice,  who  has  felt  quite  as  I  do,  wishes  me  to  express  her 
deepest  sympathy  with  you.  I  hear  so  many  expressions  of 
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sorrow  and  sympathy  from  abroad,  from  my  eldest  daughter 
the  Crown  Princess,  and  from  my  cousin  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  the  very  warmest.  Would  you  express  to  your  other 
sisters  and  your  elder  brother  my  true  sympathy,  and  what  I 
do  so  keenly  feel,  the  stain  left  upon  England  for  your  dear 
brother's  cruel,  though  heroic  fate  !  Ever,  dear  Miss  Gordon, 
yours  sincerely  and  sympathisingly,  V.  R.  I. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE,  March  16,  1885. 

DEAR  Miss  GORDON — It  is  most  kind  and  good  of  you  to 
give  me  this  precious  Bible,*  and  I  only  hope  that  you  are  not 
depriving  yourself  and  family  of  such  a  treasure,  if  you  have  no 
other.  May  I  ask  you  during  how  many  years  your  dear, 
heroic  brother  had  it  with  him  ?  I  shall  have  a  case  made  for 
it,  with  an  inscription,  and  place  it  in  the  library  here,  with 
your  letter  and  the  touching  extract  from  his  last  to  you.  I 
have  ordered,  as  you  know,  a  marble  bust  of  your  dear  brother 
to  be  placed  in  the  corridor  here,  where  so  many  busts  and 
pictures  of  our  greatest  generals  and  statesmen  are,  and  hope 
that  you  will  see  it  before  it  is  finished,  to  give  your  opinion  as 
to  the  likeness. — Believe  me,  always  yours  very  sincerely, 

VICTORIA,  R.  I. 

In  this  volume,  entitled  General  Gordon's  Letters  to  His 
Sister,  as  well  as  in  Dr  Hill's  Colonel  Gordon  in  Centra/ 
Africa,  we  find  that  he  writes  just  as  he  felt  and  spoke 
— simply,  earnestly,  and  directly. 

*  '  The  Bible  here  referred  to  was  one  used  by  my  brother  for  many 
years,  and  was  his  constant  companion  when  at  Gravesend,  Galatz, 
and  during  his  first  sojourn  in  the  Soudan.  It  was  then  so  worn  out 
that  he  gave  it  to  me.  Hearing  that  the  Queen  would  like  to  see  it, 
I  forwarded  it  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  subsequently  offered  it  to  Her 
Majesty,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  it.  The  Bible  is  now 
placed  in  the  south  corridor  in  the  private  apartments,  enclosed  in  an 
enamel  and  crystal  case,  called  the  "  St  George's  Casket,"  where  it 
lies  open  on  a  white  satin  cushion,  with  a  marble  bust  of  General 
Gordon  on  a  pedestal  beside  it.' — M.  A.  GORDON. 
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The  following  is  the  concluding  passage  of  a  sermon 
preached  by  Professor  Jowett,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  in  the 
College  Chapel,  on  the  death  of  General  Gordon : 

'  There  never  has  been  a  public  calamity  (not  the  death 
of  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  of  which  our  fathers 
have  told  us)  affecting  so  deeply  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  England.  He  upon  whom  all  eyes  have  been  turned 
during  the  last  year,  who  had  saved  an  empire  and  then 
retired  into  private  life  as  if  he  were  nobody :  who 
again  went  forth  and  girded  himself  to  the  task  of  putting 
down  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  interior  of  Africa  : 
who  alone  and  almost  single-handed  undertook  the  still 
harder  task  of  saving  beleaguered  garrisons,  and  of  restor- 
ing peace  and  order  in  the  Soudan  :  just  when  his  friends 
were  within  sight  and  expecting  the  joyful  meeting,  has 
fallen  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  his  followers ;  and 
the  work  so  nearly  crowned  with  success  is  undone  and 
has  to  be  begun  over  again.  There  is  nothing  more 
tragic  in  history  than  the  death  of  this  great  man,  whether 
we  consider  the  loneliness  of  his  position,  the  nearness  of 
the  object,  the  simplicity  *  and  disinterestedness  of  his 
aims  :  no  loss  certainly  could  be  sadder  to  us. 

'  During  the  past  year  we  have  been  living  at  home 
in  ease  and  comfort,  engaged  in  study  or  business,  enjoying 
the  pleasant  country  and  the  return  of  the  seasons  from 
time  to  time  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  life  of  the  great  captain,  shut  up  with  a  single 
friend  in  the  city  of  the  desert  far  away,  surrounded 
by  strange  people  and  a  strange  faith,  and  yet  possessing 
such  a  superhuman  force  of  will  and  mind  that  he  was  able 
to  command  them,  and  to  use  all  the  resources  of  war  in 
protecting  them  against  the  fanatical  hordes  of  besiegers ! 
What  were  the  thoughts  which  filled  his  mind  at  that  time  ? 
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He  was  still  dwelling  in  idea  on  that  divine  life  which 
taught  him  that  there  was  something  better  and  higher  than 
success :  "  The  Lord  had  not  promised  that  he  should 
succeed,"  and  he  was  willing  to  die.  In  such  a  frame 
of  mind,  while  taking  all  the  means  which  military  genius 
could  devise  for  the  safety  of  the  town,  he  passed  those 
lonely  hours  :  once  recently  to  be  saddened  by  the  death 
of  his  beloved  comrade,  the  only  sharer  of  his  enterprise, 
perhaps  strengthening  the  presentiment  of  his  own  death  : 
"  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me." 

'  Gordon  might  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  ones 
of  old,  who  has  visited  us  for  a  season,  whom  the  world 
deemed  mad,  because  he  was  out  of  place  amid  the 
conventions  of  society.  Is  any  one  so  ignorant  of  human 
nature  as  not  to  know  that  a  self-taught  man,  conversing 
with  his  own  soul,  and  not  with  established  teachers, 
will  have  many  "  private  interpretations  of  Scripture  "  (such 
as  there  are  in  Scripture  itself),  and  many  personal  experi- 
ences which  have  no  value  or  meaning  to  other  persons  or 
to  another  age  or  country?  But  the  true  greatness,  the 
central  idea,  of  such  a  man  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  these 
weaknesses  or  fancies,  through  which  as  through  a  many- 
coloured  glass  he  beheld  the  vision  of  the  Eternal  and 
Unchangeable.  It  consists  in  this — that  he  devoted  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  his  country  and  to  his  God.  "He 
endured  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible."  Such  an  intensity 
of  self-devotion,  such  an  abnegation  of  all  things  which 
men  hold  dear,  not  for  a  moment  only,  or  on  the  field  of 
battle,  but  always  and  everywhere ;  such  a  "  counting  all 
things  but  dross,"  if  he  might  serve  God  and  his  fellow-men, 
has  not  been  seen  in  any  one  else  of  our  time.  The  fear 
of  treachery  and  assassination  had  no  power  over  him,  for 
at  any  moment  he  was  prepared  to  die,  and  he  left 
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the  accidents  of  the  hour  with  God.  Yet  though  already 
seeming  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  another  world,  he  was  still 
the  great  strategist  who  knew  all  the  arts  of  attack  and 
defence  ;  the  most  mystical  of  men,  he  was  also  the  most 
practical,  and  breathed  into  his  wavering  and  half-hearted 
adherents  a  spirit  and  constancy  which  was  not  their 
own.' 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Gordon's  Home  at  Southampton — Curios — Photographs  and  Portraits 
— Personal  Appearance  and  Character — Anecdotes  by  Lord 
Wolseley  — Did  not  value  Money — Close  Study  of  the  Bible — 
Gordon  Boys'  Home — Memorials. 

ENERAL  GORDON  spent  nearly  all  his  life 
abroad,  and  was  accustomed  to  make  himself  at 
hume  anywhere ;  nevertheless,  it  was  the  house  in 
Rockstone  Place,  Southampton,  occupied  by  his 
sister,  the  late  Miss  Mary  Augusta  Gordon,  which  should 
be  regarded  as  his  real  home.  Thither  his  thoughts 
would  often  turn,  and  there  he  rested  after  his  various 
expeditions  and  sojourns  in  foreign  countries.  The  reader 
may  like  a  description  of  this  place  as  it  appeared  when 
Miss  Gordon  was  alive,  by  a  writer  in  Chambers 's  Journal : 
Rockstone  Place  is  a  crescent  of  white  houses,  on  the 
heights  above  the  town,  overlooking  the  waters  of  the 
Solent  and  the  distant  slopes  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  drive  there  is  a  green  garden  or  lawn, 
planted  with  ilex  and  rhododendron,  with  a  screen  of 
elms  and  shrubbery  which  partly  hides  the  galvanised  iron 
roofs  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  offices.  The  spot  is  quiet 
and  sequestered,  yet  with  an  outlook  on  the  world ;  and 
here  Gordon,  who  loved  retirement,  could  refresh  his  eyes, 
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long  used  to  the  sands  of  the  desert  and  the  palms  of  the 
tropics,  with  the  verdure  of  his  native  land. 

The  dwelling  itself  is  the  middle  one  of  a  group  of  three, 
the  two  smaller  forming  the  wings.  A  short  flight  of  stone 
steps  leads  up  to  the  door,  which  is  set  under  a  small 
vestibule.  Two  large  plain  windows  flank  the  door,  one 
on  either  side.  Besides  the  green  Venetian  blinds,  these 
windows  are  provided  with  two  jalousies  or  open  shutters, 
painted  white,  and  folded  back,  each  half  against  the 
wall.  The  jalousies  give  a  Southern  or  Oriental  look 
to  the  house,  and  remind  one  of  the  tropics.  Above 
them  are  three  other  and  smaller  windows,  also  having 
blinds  and  jalousies.  Higher  still  are  the  windows  of  the 
attic. 

In  the  entrance  hall  the  first  thing  that  struck  a  visitor 
was  the  figure  of  a  young  crocodile,  oddly  fixed  to  the 
lintel  of  the  drawing-room  door  on  the  left,  as  though  it 
were  running  up  the  wall.  It  was  a  real  stuffed  crocodile, 
but  varnished  like  the  door-post,  and  resembling  a  piece  of 
wood-carving.  It  had  been  sent  home  from  the  Nile 
by  Gordon  along  with  a  larger  specimen,  which  had  not 
been  kept.  How  he  came  by  it  we  do  not  know,  but, 
curiously  enough,  it  was  almost  the  only  hunting  trophy 
one  could  see,  notwithstanding  his  travels.  Perhaps  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  hero's  well-known  sympathy 
with  animals  and  tender  solicitude  for  them. 

There  also  were  two  great  spears,  presented  by  King 
Mtesa  of  Uganda.  One  of  them  was 'a  parade  spear 
with  a  flat  copper  head,  and  a  carved  handle,  pliant 
as  a  cane.  The  other  was  a  common  spear,  hafted  with 
wood,  and  headed  with  a  large  double-edged  blade.  Both 
were  very  heavy  and  strong,  much  bigger  than  the  Zulu 
'  assegai '  or  the  Soudan  spear,  yet  they  are  thrown  by  the 
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natives  with  great  precision.  In  a  corner  of  the  lobby 
near  the  stairs  there  lay  a  tom-tom  or  war-drum,  also 
received  from  Mtesa,  the  large  bowl  being  of  copper. 
It  had  come  to  serve  the  humbler  functions  of  a  dinner- 
gong. 

The  drawing-room  was  hung  with  numerous  pictures, 
and  decorated  with  nicknacks  and  works  of  art,  each 
with  a  history,  and  in  some  way  or  other  associated 
with  his  wanderings.  The  pictures  were  chiefly  land- 
scapes of  foreign  countries  which  he  had  visited,  and 
amongst  them  were  several  views  of  Khartoum,  including 
a  photograph  of  the  Government  Palace,  where  he  had 
resided ;  and  a  water-colour  sketch  of  the  low  mud  forts  of 
Tutti  Island  and  their  solitary  palms,  a  scene  on  which  his 
eyes  must  often  have  rested  during  his  last  stay  in  the 
country.  The  sketch  was  drawn  by  him,  and  sent  home  to 
Miss  Gordon  with  a  small  pasteboard  box  of  bullets,  which, 
however,  never  reached  her.  The  lid  of  the  box  was  found 
in  the  hut  where  Colonel  Stewart  is  believed  to  have 
been  killed,  at  the  time  the  diaries  were  recovered,  and  it 
still  bore  the  address  in  Gordon's  writing,  'Rockstone 
Place,  Southampton.' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  drawing-room  were  several 
large  photographs,  one  of  them  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  presented  by  himself;  the  others 
represented  four  of  Gordon's  officers  in  the  Soudan,  all 
in  Egyptian  uniform,  with  the  red  official  fez. 

In  a  recess  on  the  right  of  the  fireplace,  and  as  it 
were  amongst  these  photographs,  there  was  a  picture 
of  Gordon  himself,  painted  by  Lady  Abercromby  from 
a  photograph  taken  in  Brussels  while  he  was  over  there 
seeing  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  preparatory,  as  he  then 
believed,  to  his  departure  for  the  Congo,  but  in  reality,  as 
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it  turned  out,  before  his  sudden  despatch  to  the  Soudan  on 
his  last  mission. 

It  was  a  portrait-head  of  Gordon  as  he  then  appeared, 
clad  in  a  black  frock-coat,  with  a  white  turn-down  collar 
and  a  black  necktie — his  usual  dress  at  home.  The 
canvas,  though  small,  presented  the  head  and  shoulders 
life-size,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  rich  gilt  frame.  The 
likeness  was  remarkable,  and  undoubtedly  it  was  one 
of  the  finest  portraits  of  the  General  ever  executed.  Who- 
ever would  see  how  Gordon  looked  in  the  flesh  might  do 
so  here.  The  wonderful  blue  eyes,  with  their  straight,  open, 
noble  gaze,  fairly  beamed  with  intelligence  and  truth.  It 
was  rather  the  look  of  a  bright  boy  than  a  man  tried  in  the 
world  as  he  had  been.  There  was  a  fascination  in  the 
light  blue  orbs  gazing  on  the  spectator  as  if  about  to 
speak  to  him — the  fascination  of  intellect  and  perfect 
goodness.  The  head  was  erect,  and  the  look  was  turned 
slightly  upward.  A  pleasant  expression  was  diffused  all 
over  the  kindly  face,  and  lingered  in  the  genial  curves 
of  the  cheeks  and  lips.  The  curly  nut-brown  hair,  with 
its  tinge  of  gray  and  gold,  was  repeated  in  the  short 
moustache  and  delicate  side-whiskers.  The  noble  brow, 
so  white  and  high,  was  very  full  over  the  temples,  where 
it  was  traversed  by  a  bar  of  care  and  thought.  The 
strong  and  sinewy  neck  was  turned  to  redness  by  the 
eastern  sun.  Any  one  would  say  on  seeing  this  canvas 
that  it  was  the  picture  of  a  good  man. 

Below  it,  on  a  small  table  in  the  same  recess,  there 
was  a  fine  photograph  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford  in  his 
Soudan  uniform ;  and  a  smaller  one  of  Lady  Beresford. 
On  the  wall  beside  these  pictures  were  some  memorial 
verses  to  the  lamented  hero  of  Khartoum.  In  the  farther 
corner  on  the  right  of  the  window  stood  a  small  painting 
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on  porcelain  of  Gordon  in  his  Chinese  costume,  with 
banners  hung  behind  as  drapery;  the  likeness,  however, 
was  not  particularly  good.  There  were  numerous  Chinese 
mementos  in  this  room.  On  either  side  of  the  mantel- 
piece were  two  small  glass  cases,  containing  the  bead 
necklaces  forming  part  of  Gordon's  dress  as  a  Mandarin 
of  the  Yellow  Jacket,  beautiful  beads  of  coral  and  amber, 
big  as  marbles,  with  appendages  of  pale-green  jade.  On 
one  of  the  tables  lay  his  Chinese  card-case,  a  large  thin 
pocket-book  of  red  leather,  holding  several  squares  of 
red  tissue-paper  inscribed  with  Chinese  characters.  This 
card-case  used  to  be  carried  before  him  by  a  bearer  when 
he  went  out  visiting  his  Celestial  friends. 

Opposite  the  fireplace  were  a  number  of  relics  from 
the  Summer  Palace  at  Pekin,  including  some  exquisite 
vases  of  enamelled  copper  from  the  Emperor's  room. 
Gordon  purchased  these  articles,  as  he  did  not  condescend 
to  'looting,' and  sent  them  to  his  sister.  Amongst  them 
were  some  grotesque  figures  cut  in  jade  and  rock-crystal ; 
in  particular  a  tablet  of  milky-green  jade  delicately  carved 
with  a  Chinese  landscape.  On  the  mantelpiece,  side 
by  side  with  Dresden  shepherdesses,  were  more  of  these 
clear  crystal  figures;  and  beside  the  hearthrug  stood  a 
small  jade  image  of  a  horse,  also  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Summer  Palace.  These,  with  some  other  curios,  were 
sold  in  London  in  February  1894.  Round  the  neck  of 
one  of  the  enamelled  vases  there  hung  a  dingy  metal 
torque,  of  slender  workmanship,  but  in  shape  exactly 
like  the  larger  and  more  handsome  gold  torques  worn 
by  the  old  Gaulish  chieftains,  and  still  found  in  British 
barrows.  A  brass  crescent  and  other  trinkets  were  fastened 
to  one  end  of  it,  as  an  amulet.  Gordon  had  this  from 
a  black  man,  who  wore  it  round  his  neck,  and  no  other 
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dress  or  ornament.  Beside  it  lay  the  barbed  head  of 
an  arrow  or  dart  of  the  Bari  tribe,  the  barbs,  of  which 
there  were  several,  being  turned  back  like  hooks  from  the 
stem  in  an  ugly  catching  fashion.  There  was  a  bundle  of 
these  darts  sent  home  by  Gordon,  some  of  them  barbed, 
others  plain.  They  were  picked  up  by  him  in  the  woods, 
where  he  found  a  quiverful  hanging  on  a  tree,  and  thinking 
they  belonged  to  no  one,  took  them  with  him.  The 
natives,  however,  discovering  their  loss,  soon  after  attacked 
his  boat,  and  a  shower  of  arrows  fell  around  it,  some  of 
which  struck  the  boat,  and  are  now,  amongst  the  others, 
distinguishable  by  their  blunted  points. 

There  were  other  interesting  memorials  of  Gordon's 
varied  life  in  the  drawing-room ;  for  instance,  a  '  vermilion 
pencil '  such  as  the  Emperor  of  China  signs  his  decrees 
with  ;  a  cake  of  red  China  ink,  inscribed  with  golden 
letters  and  figures  of  the  imperial  dragon  ;  the  vellum 
address  of  the  British  residents  in  Shanghai ;  the  central 
sight  of  a  gun  taken  by  Gordon  at  the  Redan  in  1855, 
and  a  bullet  which  struck  the  front  of  his  cap  while  he 
was  doing  duty  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol. 

A  photograph  of  his  old  officers  in  the  Soudan,  most 
of  whom  were  negroes,  and  some  of  them  old  criminals, 
would  have  been  difficult  to  match  for  sheer  hang-dog 
brutishness  of  feature.  '  No  matter  what  they  had  done, 
he  forgave  them,'  said  Miss  Gordon  to  the  writer  one 
day.  '  They  do  not  look  like  faces  to  be  trusted.'  '  He 
trusted  them.'  In  the  same  part  of  the  room  there  was 
a  box  of  coco-de-mer  wood  from  the  Seychelles  Islands, 
made  by  Gordon  himself  when  he  was  commandant  of 
that  terrestrial  paradise,  which  he  considered  a  vestige 
of  the  lost  Eden.  We  may  mention  here  that  a  walking- 
stick  and  a  small  clock-tower  of  the  same  hard  streaky 
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wood  were  presented  by  the  late  Miss  Gordon  to  the 
Kew  Gardens  Botanical  Museum,  along  with  a  wax 
model  of  the  double  cocoa-nut,  made  by  Gordon  himself. 
Beside  the  palm-wood  lay  a  thing  which  Gordon  prized 
more  than  his  richer  souvenirs — a  small  slab  of  reddish- 
brown  stone  from  the  bed-rock  of  the  reputed  site  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  place  where 
Abraham  made  preparations  for  offering  up  Isaac. 

The  dining-room  on  the  right  of  the  hall  was  the  room 
in  which  Gordon  liked  to  sit  It  contained  another 
excellent  picture  of  him,  also  painted  by  Lady  Abercromby. 
Some  prefer  the  one  in  the  drawing-room;  but  Miss 
Gordon  unhesitatingly  preferred  this  one,  and  considered 
it  a  perfect  likeness.  It  was  a  large  half-length  portrait 
of  Gordon,  dressed  in  a  general  officer's  uniform,  and 
so  placed  that  it  could  be  seen  best  in  the  bright  morning 
light.  The  attitude  was  much  the  same  as  in  the  other 
picture;  but  the  tone  was  darker  and  the  style  stronger. 
There  was  the  same  crispy  nut-brown  hair,  streaked  with 
gray;  the  same  steadfast  gaze,  but  the  expression  of 
the  eyes  was  deeper  and  more  thoughtful.  If  the  other 
picture  seemed  to  show  us  a  good  man,  this  one  presented 
a  great  man.  In  the  broad  and  splendid  brow,  in  the 
full,  keen,  and  penetrating  eyes,  we  found  an  evidence 
of  his  military  genius  and  power  of  command.  We  felt, 
in  fact,  that  we  were  looking  on  a  conqueror  and  a 
born  leader — nay,  a  king — of  men.  Fearless  courage,  keen 
scrutiny,  which  can  look  through  and  through  the  soul, 
were  here  united  with  the  highest  powers  of  administration 
and  resource.  It  was  the  head  of  a  great  soldier  we 
were  looking  on,  one  who  was  a  host  in  himself,  and 
who  might  have  been  the  saviour  of  his  country. 

So  much   for  a  superficial  view.     But  there   was  more 
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than  the  great  captain  in  this  face.  Let  us  look  at 
these  indescribable  eyes,  which  riveted  the  attention 
with  their  magnetic  power.  Probably  no  other  hero 
or  soldier  in  ancient  or  modern  times  had  eyes  like 
Gordon.  'Capsume,'  the  little  dusky  slave-boy  whom 
Gordon  had  freed  and  brought  to  England,  and  whose 
photograph  was  in  the  room,  showing  his  cheek  scarred 
across  by  a  large  *H'  branded  in  the  flesh,  said  to  a 
lady  once :  '  What !  General  Gordon  !  Ain't  you  afraid 
of  his  eyes  ?  He  can  see  in  the  dark — the  light  is  within.' 
Truly,  there  was  a  light  within,  a  spiritual  light,  which 
radiated  from  his  eyes.  But  there  was  also  a  pregnancy 
of  meaning  which  it  is  difficult  to  analyse — a  look 
of  inspiration — of  divine  possession.  It  gave  one  the 
impression  of  something  great,  but  unknown,  a  central 
secret,  an  inner  mystery,  like  the  unknown  god  of  the 
Greeks.  Mere  creative  genius  and  force  of  will  would 
not  have  inspired  that  sense  of  a  divine  presence. 

Gordon  would  sit  for  long  intervals,  looking  just  like 
that,  in  the  stuffed  armchair  on  the  left  of  the  fireplace. 
Of  what  was  he  thinking?  Was  he  recalling  some  past 
scene,  or  devising  some  new  plan,  meditating  some  point 
of  policy,  of  doctrine  ?  or  was  he  listening  to  some  inner 
voice,  and  seeing  some  inner  vision  ?  We  cannot  tell. 
Gordon  was  more  than  the  hero  and  the  soldier ;  he  was 
something  of  the  seer  and  the  saint. 

Men  either  good  or  great  are  rare;  Gordon  was 
evidently  both,  and  hence  his  power.  He  attracted 
alike  those  who  loved  the  good  and  those  who  admired 
great  talents.  A  soldier,  an  engineer,  a  man  of  action, 
he  had  an  influence  over  practical  men  of  the  world, 
whether  soldiers  or  civilians,  which  a  simple  preacher 
or  man  of  letters  cannot  readily  obtain.  His  versatile 
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gifts  and  published  writings  also  attached  him  to  the 
studious.  But  if  his  power  over  civilised  persons,  includ- 
ing his  intimate  friends,  was  great,  so  also  was  it  over 
savage  or  debased  people.  We  have  been  told  by  an 
eye-witness  of  his  influence  over  his  Chinese  soldiers  that 
he  '  seemed  to  make  gentlemen  of  them.' 

From  these  marvellous  eyes,  so  divinely  lit  as  with 
an  internal  illumination,  we  turn  towards  Gordon's  '  Soudan 
Throne,'  a  folding  armchair  he  always  sat  in  at  Khartoum, 
and  carried  with  him  on  his  camel  journeys.  It  was 
a  little  straight-backed  chair,  having  a  skeleton  frame 
of  round  iron,  a  carpet  back  and  seat,  gilt  knobs  for 
ornament,  and  small  pads  on  the  arms  for  comfort  The 
carpet  had  grown  dim  in  the  African  sun,  and  deprived  it  of 
all  royal  pretensions,  so  that,  when  Gordon  returned  from 
his  Governorship  of  the  Soudan  and  suddenly  asked, 
'  Where 's  my  throne  ?  Has  it  been  brought  in  ! '  they  were 
all  surprised.  His  throne !  Nobody  had  seen  a  throne. 
But  at  length  the  camp-stool  was  found  where  it  had 
been  stowed  away.  In  the  Soudan,  only  Berzati  Bey, 
his  interpreter,  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  this 
seat  of  honour,  after  Gordon.  Berzati's  photograph  was 
in  the  dining-room,  with  an  inscription  in  Gordon's  writing  : 
'  For  three  years  my  brave  and  faithful  friend,  known 
by  European  scoffers  as  the  Black  Imp.'  Berzati  fell  in 
the  massacre  of  Hicks  Pasha's  army. 

Leaving  the  dining-room  and  descending  'the  stair, 
from  which  a  glimpse  was  got  of  a  pretty  back  garden, 
one  came  to  a  small  unpapered  room  with  an  area  window 
opening  on  the  garden.  This  was  a  kind  of  workshop 
of  Gordon's,  where  he  would  sit  and  smoke,  and  pass 
away  the  time  unpacking  and  arranging  his  'rubbish,' 
as  he  called  his  collections.  For  the  finer  things  he 
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seemed  to  care  very  little,  and  for  the  worthless  trifles 
a  great  deal.  On  the  mantelpiece  of  this  room  stood 
a  large  tin  teapot  with  which  he  had  made  tea  for  his 
little  prote'ge's  at  Gravesend,  his  '  kings '  and  '  scuttlers,' 
as  he  called  them.  He  used  to  find  berths  for  these 
little  waifs  on  board  ships,  and  would  follow  their  course 
at  sea,  as  we  have  already  said,  from  day  to  day  by 
sticking  pins  in  a  large  map  which  hung  in  his  quarters 
at  Gravesend. 

Another  room  of  the  basement  was  a  kind  of  study, 
containing  a  desk-table,  at  which  he  used  to  write ;  and 
in  order  to  guard  his  privacy,  he  would  put  a  handker- 
chief, or  hammer,  or  something  outside  the  door,  to 
signify  that  he  was  busy.  It  was  a  plain  room,  like  the 
other,  and  devoid  of  all  luxury.  Gordon  smoked  a  good 
deal,  and  chiefly  cigarettes  from  Cairo,  but  he  always 
went  down-stairs  to  smoke. 

Gordon's  bedroom,  on  the  first  floor,  was  very  simply 
furnished  with  several  cane-bottomed  chairs,  an  ordinary 
armchair,  and  a  folding  deck-lounge  with  cushions. 
There  were  a  few  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  over  the 
mantelpiece  hung  two  texts ;  the  upper,  in  German  letters, 
running : 

Oh,  ask  not  thou  how  shall  I  bear 

The  burden  of  to-morrow, 
Sufficient  for  to-day  its  care, 

Its  evil,  and  its  sorrow  ; 
God  imparteth  by  the  way 
Strength  sufficient  for  the  day. 

The  lower,  in  black-letter,  was  from  the  Psalm,  'Trust 
in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart,  and  lean  not  unto  thine 
own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him, 
and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths.' 
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In  the  dressing-room  off  the  bedchamber  were  to  be  seen 
the  lines : 

Christ  is  the  word  and  spake  it. 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it, 
And  what  that  word  doth  make  it, 
I  do  receive  and  take  it. 

This  room  was  doubtless  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  his 
home.  Here  he  probably  meditated  many  of  his  plans, 
recalled  his  experiences,  and  shaped  his  future  course. 
Here,  above  all,  we  may  suppose  that  he  gave  up  his  mind 
to  those  devotional  reflections  which  formed  a  large 
element  in  his  spiritual  life.  In  the  other  rooms,  or  in 
the  garden,  he  mixed  with  company,  and  shared  in  the 
world ;  but  here  he  was  most  himself,  and  the  visitor 
was  conscious  of  a  feeling  that  here  he  was  treading  upon 
holy  ground. 


General  Sir  Gerald  Graham  has  described  Gordon  as 
not  over  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  of  compact  build, 
in  figure  and  gait  showing  resolution  and  strength.  In 
youth  he  had  crisp,  curly,  brown  hair :  when  he  went  to 
Khartoum  there  were  lines  of  care  traceable  on  his  '  ample 
forehead  and  strong  clear  face,  bronzed  with  exposure  to 
the  tropical  sun.'  His  sister  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to 
describe  his  expression  of  countenance  when  he  spoke 
earnestly  on  the  subjects  nearest  his  heart.  The  force 
and  beauty  of  his  expression  came  from  within,  and  the 
'steadfast  truthful  gaze  of  the  blue-gray  eyes,  seeming  a 
direct  appeal  from  the  upright  spirit  within.'  Amongst 
friends  his  charm  of  manner  was  irresistible :  playful, 
earnest,  and  humble,  he  was  loved  by  children  as  he  loved 
them.  To  a  mother  he  once  said :  '  I  suppose  you  could 
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never  feel  unhappy  with  these  little  creatures  about  you.' 
'  Tell  Sir  E.  Baring,'  he  said, '  that  the  only  pleasure  I  had  in 
Cairo  was  my  introduction  to  his  little  boys.'  His  brother, 
Sir  Henry  Gordon,  writes:  'To  all  little  children,  especially 
boys,  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  he  was  most  affectionately 
inclined,  and  could  never  pass  a  child  in  the  street  if  in 
tears.' 

Mr  W.  T.  Stead,  who  interviewed  General  Gordon  just 
before  he  left  upon  his  last  fatal  mission  to  the  Soudan, 
thus  describes  his  personal  appearance  :  '  Slightly  built, 
somewhat  below  the  average  height,  General  Gordon's 
most  remarkable  characteristic  at  first  sight  is  a  childlike 
simplicity  of  speech  and  manners.  Notwithstanding  his 
fifty  years,  his  face  is  almost  boyish  in  its  youthfulness,  his 
step  is  as  light  and  his  movements  as  lithe  as  the  leopard. 
Although  he  is  still  excitable  and  vehement,  those  who 
know  him  best  say  that  he  has  under  much  firmer  control 
those  volcanic  fires  which  blazed  out  with  fiercest  fury  in 
his  younger  days ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  hunted  Li 
Hung  Chang  revolver  in  hand,  from  house  to  house,  day 
after  day,  in  order  to  slay  the  man  who  had  dishonoured 
and  massacred  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  pledged  his 
word  to  save.  But  there  is  that  in  his  face  at  times  even 
now,  that  contrasts  strangely  with  the  sweetness  of  his 
smile,  or  the  radiance  which  lights  up  his  face  when  dis- 
coursing on  his  favourite  author  and  the  choice  texts  of 
the  Imitation  of  Christ,  which,  for  the  present,  seems  to 
have  superseded  his  old  favourite,  Watson  On  Contentment. 
In  Gordon  the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  the  gentleness  of  a 
child,  the  ready  sympathy  with  all  the  sorrows  and  suffer- 
ings of  others,  are  combined  with  an  iron  will  and  a 
certain  "  hardness "  which  is  indispensable  to  a  ruler  of 
men.  In  the  Soudan  he  was  to  slave-dealers,  pashas,  and 
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other  evildoers  an  incarnate  terror.  On  his  fleet  camel, 
accompanied  only  by  a  single  guide,  he  sped  from  pro- 
vince to  province,  like  an  angel  of  wrath  descending  like  a 
thunderbolt  upon  all  who  withstood  his  will.  Yet  even 
while  the  rage  of  the  Berserker  flashed  in  his  eye,  infinite 
compassion  for  the  weak,  the  helpless,  and  the  oppressed 
trembled  in  his  voice.' 

One  said  of  him,  '  I  never  knew  a  man  who  lived  so 
near  to  God ; '  and  Laurence  Oliphant  thought  him  '  the 
most  Christ-like  man  he  ever  knew.'  Some  devotional 
books  he  knew  well  were  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  Daily 
Prayer  by  Dumbleton,  Clarke's  Scripture  Promises, 
Josephus,  Pearson  On  the  Creed,  Epictetus,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Hall's  Christ  Mystical,  Hill's  Deep  Things  of  God, 
and  the  works  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Jukes.  The  books  he 
read  he  knew  very  thoroughly. 

The  diaries  of  General  Gordon  were  bequeathed  to  the 
nation  by  his  sister,  and  have  been  placed  in  the  British 
Museum,  also  a  beautifully  bound  volume  containing  the 
address  of  sympathy  on  his  death,  presented  to  Miss 
Gordon  by  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain,  with  their  signa- 
tures, including  those  of  all  the  Royal  Princesses.  The 
Chinese  imperial  decree,  conferring  the  order  of  the  first 
rank,  along  with  a  war  map,  are  also  in  the  Museum. 

The  lady  who  published  More  about  Gordon  (1894) 
says :  '  He  was  of  medium  height,  and  had  a  thin,  yet 
well-knit  figure ;  his  movements  were  very  rapid ;  his 
articulation  not  very  clear,  and  at  times  he  talked 
extremely  fast ;  he  had  a  well-shaped  head,  covered  with 
short,  dark,  curly  hair,  and  a  well-developed  forehead ;  a 
nose  rather  short,  and  broad  in  the  bridge ;  a  mouth  not 
sweet  in  expression,  but  firm,  and  a  square,  strong  jaw ;  he 
wore  a  slight  moustache  and  whiskers,  but  no  beard ;  and 
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then  the  eyes — in  colour  they  were  a  very  light  gray,  and 
fine  in  shape,  and  were  intensely  penetrating  and  clear. 
I  always  declared  he  could  see  through  a  millstone,  and  I 
certainly  think  he  saw  through  everybody  in  a  most 
wonderful  way.' 

One  of  his  sayings  she  remembered  was,  '  You  may  give 
away  hundreds  of  pounds,  and  scarcely  get  any  gratitude 
from  your  fellow-creatures ;  but  do  any  one  the  least 
spiritual  good,  and  you  bind  him  to  you  for  ever.' 

Sir  William  Butler  regrets  that  Gordon  never  found  him- 
self the  leader  of  an  army  on  the  broad  field  of  civilised 
warfare,  for  'above  every  other  soldier  of  his  time  he 
possessed  the  power  of  catching  the  weak  point  in  his 
adversary,  and  directing  to  that  point  all  the  strength  of 
his  own  resources.  In  the  Crimea,  when  almost  a  boy,  he 
sees  where  the  vital  error  has  been  committed  long  before 
it  has  been  caught  by  older  heads.  In  China  he  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  the  Taiping  rebellion.  At  Gravesend  he 
does  not  trouble  himself  with  attending  social  science  dis- 
cussions, or  writing  magazine  articles  on  the  state  of  the 
poor,  but  he  hits  out  right  and  left  at  all  the  poverty  and 
ignorance  his  arms  can  reach  around  him.  In  the  Soudan 
he  sees  that  slavery  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  suffering.  In 
Ireland  he  shows  in  a  couple  of  pages  more  real  insight 
into  the  causes  of  misery  and  discontent  than  can  be 
gathered  out  of  all  the  Blue  Books  and  Royal  Commissions 
of  half  a  century.  ...  It  was  as  necessary  for  him  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  weak  as  it  is  necessary  for  water  to 
flow  down  or  fire  to  burn  up ;  and  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  weak,  however  glowing  and  brilliant  and  easy  it  may 
seem  in  the  pa'^es  of  a  novel  or  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre, 
is  in  real  life,  and  especially  in  official  real  life,  the  very 
hardest,  most  unromantic,  unpatriotic,  unfriendly,  and 
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generally  unpleasant  task  that  human  existence  can  lay 
before  its  creatures.  .  .  .  He  made  of  the  whole  world 
of  his  life  a  vast  cathedral  in  which  prayer  and  good  work 
and  sacrifice  and  praise  were  ever  going  on.' 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  General  Gordon  left  China 
as  poor  as  when  he  entered  it.  In  the  Soudan  he  once 
sat  down  to  calculate  where  two  and  a  half  years'  pay  had 
gone,  and  concluded  that  '  No  one  is  more  unfit  to  have 
money  than  I  am.'  His  brother,  Sir  Henry  Gordon,  tells 
us  how  his  money  went  'Utter  strangers  would  be 
helped,  and  that,  when  his  means  permitted,  without  stint. 
He  would  give  £200  or  ^300  to  a  person  who,  he 
imagined,  required  it,  and  was  naturally  much  imposed 
upon.  It  constantly  happened  he  was  much  in  want  of 
money,  and  had  to  borrow.  On  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  he  had  borrowed  a 
small  sum  of  money,  and  within  an  hour  had  relieved  a 
friend  of  his  whom  he  had  casually  met.  On  being  re- 
monstrated with,  he  answered,  "  I  could  not  help  it  You 
do  not  know  what  a  good  man  he  is."  And  yet  he  could 
detect  an  impostor.  To  one  who  wrote,  "If  you  don't 
send  money  at  once,  I  will  go  to  Patagonia,"  he  simply 
replied,  "  Go  to  Patagonia ;  the  change  may  do  you  good." 
It  was  his  apology  that  he  had  no  right  to  possess  anything, 
having  given  himself  to  God.  He  never  parted,  however, 
with  a  silver  service,  a  present  from  Sir  William  Gordon, 
as  he  said  it  would  at  least  pay  the  expenses  of  his  funeral.' 

Sir  Henry  Gordon  says  that  his  brother's  religious  views 
'  were  no  doubt  peculiar,  but  this  peculiarity  chiefly  arises 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  the  result  of  deep  and  solitary 
study  of  the  Word  of  God  for  many  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life.  .  .  .  He  was  tolerant  to  a  degree,  and  admired 
the  apparently  consistent  religious  life  of  the  followers  of 
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Mohammed,  while  he  reckoned  many  Roman  Catholics 
among  his  friends.  General  Gordon  never  introduced 
religious  subjects  in  the  course  of  conversation,  except 
with  the  most  intimate  of  his  acquaintances,  and  he  would 
not  discuss  them  with  persons  whom,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "he  was  not  sure  of."'  By  a  great  English 
statesman  he  was  defined,  'A  man  in  close  communion 
with  God.' 

General  Gordon's  creed  has  been  summed  up  in  these 
words,  which  he  penned  to  a  friend  :  '  Our  mission  in 
life  is  the  government  of  self;  it  is  not  to  remedy  or 
rule  the  world,  which  is  under  sentence  of  condemnation. 
It  is  far  better  to  speak  a  sympathising  word  to  a  poor 
body  than  to  govern  all  creation :  the  latter  passes  under, 
the  former  will  remain  for  ever.  Therefore,  I  have  no 
great  interest  myself  in  vast  schemes  to  better  the  flesh ; 
I  only  care  for  the  true  self  of  all,  not  their  coats  or 
dresses.  .  .  .  No  one  should  be  content  to  be  praised. 
For  me,  I  assure  you,  I  look  on  it  as  the  bitterest 
mockery,  feel  sure  it  is  so,  though  not  meant  as  such. 
It  is  Paganism  to  give  or  receive  praise.' 

His  religious  views  were,  he  said,  'a  greatcoat  to  him.' 
He  believed  that  all  worldly  events  were  part  of  one  great 
sch'eme,  and  that  God  loved  all  human  beings  of  all 
nations  equally.  He  lived  quite  above  the  fear  of  death, 
and  in  1880  hazarded  the  guess  that  he  might  live  seven- 
teen years ;  two  years  later  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  '  fifteen 
years  more;'  but  he  was  cut  off  in  less  than  five  years 
from  his  original  calculation.  He  believed  greatly  in  the 
virtue  of  cheerfulness,  and  said  that  the  essence  of  a 
Christian  life,  and  of  a  quiet  peaceful  existence,  was 
submission  to  the  will  of  God.  '  Why  are  people  like 
hearses,  and  look  like  pictures  of  misery?  It  must  be 
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from  discontent  with  the  government  ot  God,  for  all 
things  are  directed  by  Him.'  He  believed  that  no  one 
is  indispensable  either  in  this  world's  affairs  or  in  spiritual 
work.  '  I  do  nothing.  I  am  a  chisel  which  cuts  the 
wood.  The  carpenter  directs  it  If  I  lose  my  edge,  He 
must  sharpen  me.  If  He  puts  me  aside  and  takes 
another,  it^is  His  own  good-will.  None  are  indispensable 
to  Him.  He  will  do  His  work  with  a  straw  equally 
well.' 

Like  Lord  Shaftesbury,  he  had  his  friends  amongst  the 
poor  and  unwashed,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  sister 
he  desired  to  be  remembered  to  a  Southampton  crossing- 
sweeper,  while  he  gave  his  photograph  to  a  washerwoman 
in  Gravesend.  It  was  his  experience  that  he  had  been 
more  helped  by  humble  people  than  by  great  ones,  and 
thus  he  took  pains  to  answer  letters  from  unnoted  people, 
and  would  have  refused  a  great  man's  dinner  to  give 
pleasure  in  having  tea  with  his  old  housekeeper.  An 
invitation  to  dinner  amongst  uncongenial  company  was 
an  infliction  he  generally  tried  to  escape.  '  Ask  the  poor 
and  sick,'  he  would  say  ;  '  don't  ask  me,  who  have  enough.' 
He  hated  the  selfish  civility  of  English  society.  On  the 
226th  day  of  the  siege  of  Khartoum,  he  wrote  :  '  I  would 
sooner  live  like  a  dervish  with  the  Mahdi  than  go  out  to 
dinner  every  night  in  London.'  He  believed  in  having 
plenty  to  do,  and  to  one  lady  who  suffered  from  ennui, 
he  recommended  a  good  long  day's  washing.  '  Tell  me 
of  my  faults,  he  would  say,  and  don't  be  afraid  of  speaking 
out.' 

His  faith  in  God  was  so  complete  that  he  was  un- 
moved by  the  fear  of  man.  To  the  great  men  of  the 
world  he  fearlessly  spoke  the  truth,  to  the  poor  he  was 
kind  and  merciful,  to  all  he  was  just  and  sympathetic 
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Wealth  and  power  he  valued  only  as  means  of  benefit- 
ing his  fellow-men ;  his  great  pleasure  was  in  doing  good. 
The  memory  of  such  a  man  is  a  possession  for  all  time ; 
and  to  the  people  that  know  how  to  prize  it  aright,  it  is 
more  precious  than  all  treasures  of  silver  and  gold. 

The  Gordon  Boys'  Home  was  established  at  Chobham, 
near  Woking,  for  homeless  and  destitute  boys,  as  a 
memorial  of  him.  And  it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  our 
country  if  his  heroic  life,  and  the  memory  of  his  strong 
faith,  courage,  and  devotion  to  duty,  ever  die  out  of  the 
annals  of  our  national  life. 

The  Gordon  monument  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London, 
consists  of  a  bronze  statue  of  the  hero,  ten  feet  six  inches 
high,  and  a  lofty  decorated  pedestal,  containing  on  two 
sides  of  the  shaft  bronze  panels  in  low  relief.  The 
subjects  are  allegories — the  one  '  Fortitude  and  Faith,' 
and  the  other  '  Charity  and  Justice.'  Gordon  appears  as 
an  English  staff  officer,  wearing  a  patrol  jacket,  but 
without  belts,  sword,  or  weapon  of  any  kind,  except  his 
famous  short  rattan  cane,  or  '  Wand  of  Victory,'  as  it 
came  to  be  called  during  his  celebrated  China  campaign. 
Weapons  he  never  wore,  even  in  his  most  daring  under- 
takings. His  arms  are  almost  in  the  folded  position,  but 
the  right  hand  is  raised  up  to  the  chin,  while  the  left 
firmly  grasps  a  Bible  beneath  his  right  elbow.  Slung 
at  his  back  is  a  binocular  field-glass.  He  stands  firmly 
on  the  right  foot,  the  other  is  raised  on  a  broken  camion. 
Mr  Hamo  Thornycroft  introduced  this  feature  to  give  a 
military  environment  to  the  figure,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  express  his  dislike  to  bloodshed  and  war — as  if,  so 
to  speak,  he  would  wish  to  put  his  heel  upon  it  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  statue  he  wished  to  be  resolute, 
solitary,  but  not  sad.  The  cap  or  cornice  of  the  pedestal 
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is  carved  with  appropriate  ornament  and  scroll,  giving 
the  names  of  Gordon's  famous  campaigns  and  victories. 
The  upper  pedestal  is  enriched  with  bronze  wreaths  and 
festoons  of  honour  to  the  man  above.  There  is  also  a 
recumbent  effigy  of  him  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral ;  a  bronze 
statue  at  Chatham,  and  a  portrait  in  the  Chatham  mess  of 
Royal  Engineers. 

Many  books  have  been  written  on  General  Gordon.  The 
following  will  be  found  most  useful  to  the  general  reader : 
Wilson's  Ever  Victorious  Army  (1868);  Hill's  Colonel 
Gordon  in  Central  Africa  (1881) ;  Hake's  Story  of  Chinese 
Gordon  (1884-5) ;  and  Lives,  by  Forbes  (1884) ;  by  his 
brother,  Sir  H.  Gordon  (1886);  and  Sir  W.  F.  Butler 
(1889);  More  about  Gordon,  by  One  who  Knew  Him 
(1894).  Besides  these  are  his  own  Rejections  in  Palestine 
(1883);  Letters  to  his  Sister  (1885) ;  Journals  at  Khar- 
toum (1885) ;  and  Last  Journals  (1885). 
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THE  EARL  OF  DUNDONALD. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Birth,  Home,  and  Boyhood — Enters  the  Navy — Cruise  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

HE  career  of  an  heroic  seaman  always  possesses 
an  interest  to  an  insular  nation  like  the  English. 
Still  more  is  this  the  case  when  the  seaman,  as 
a  naval  commander,  achieves  brilliant  exploits 
against  enemies  superior  in  force  to  himself.  And  still 
more,  again,  is  the  interest  excited,  when  such  a  man  sees 
his  fair  fame  clouded  by  undeserved  accusations,  and  fails 
to  obtain  justice  until  gray  hairs  mark  the  declining  years 
of  life.  Such  a  man  was  Thomas  Cochrane,  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald,  Admiral  of  the  Red,  and  Rear-admiral  of  the 
Fleet 

Thomas  Cochrane,  born  at  Annsfield,  Hamilton,  in 
Lanarkshire,  on  the  i4th  December  1775,  was  descended 
from  a  very  old  Scottish  family.  He  himself  believed  that 
the  first  Cochrane  was  a  Scandinavian  sea-rover,  who,  in  a 
remote  age,  settled  on  the  shores  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr; 
and  such  a  rover  would  certainly  not  have  been  an  inapt 
ancestor  for  him.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  records 
of  the  family  so  far  back  as  the  year  1262,  as  chieftains  of 
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the  barony  of  Coveran,  Cochran,  or  Cochrane.  Robert 
Cochran,  about  four  centuries  ago,  was  a  great  favourite 
with  James  III.  of  Scotland,  and  by  this  favouritism  won 
for  himself  the  enmity  of  many  Scottish  nobles.  A  later 
representative  of  the  family,  William  Cochrane,  as  a  reward 
for  mediating  between  Charles  I.  and  his  angry  subjects  in 
the  north,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1641,  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Cochrane  of  Dundonald;  and  in  1669  the 
title  was  altered  to  the  higher  one  of  Earl  of  Dundonald. 
Sir  John  Cochrane  took  a  leading  part  in  the  conspiracy 
which  ended  in  the  rebellions  of  Monmouth  and  Argyll  in 
1685.  Sir  John  Cochrane  was  captured  and  condemned 
to  death,  but  was  saved  through  the  heroic  conduct  of  his 
daughter  Grizel,  who  abstracted  the  warrant  for  her 
father's  execution  from  the  bag  of  the  messenger.  The 
Dundonalds  were  powerful  in  Scotland  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  century,  but  in  the  following  century  they 
merely  took  rank  among  tthe  nobility  of  average  influ- 
ence. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
ninth  earl ;  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Captain  Gilchrist 
of  the  royal  navy.  As  the  patriarchal  estates  had  nearly  all 
left  the  family,  owing  to  rebellions,  forfeitures,  mortgages, 
and  other  causes,  Thomas  inherited  little  beyond  the 
prospect  of  an  earldom.  His  father  made  many  attempts 
to  resuscitate  the  family  fortunes,  by  entering  into  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  enterprises.  Among  these  were 
schemes  for  preparing  soda  from  common  salt;  for  the 
employment  of  alumina  as  a  mordant  for  dyers  and  calico- 
printers  ;  for  preparing  British  gum  as  a  substitute  for  gum- 
Senegal  in  calico-printing ;  for  the  manufacture  of  sal- 
ammoniac  ;  for  producing  white-lead  by  a  new  process ; 
and  for  extracting  tar  from  pit-coal.  All  these  schemes — 
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as  well  as  numerous  experiments  on  the  gas  produced  from 
coal,  and  on  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture — 
evinced  considerable  chemical  knowledge  and  general 
intelligence  ;  but  they  proved  disastrous  to  the  family  in  a 
pecuniary  sense. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  some  definite  mode 
of  life,  young  Cochrane,  through  the  aid  of  his  uncle 
Alexander,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  entered  into  the  naval 
service.  Before  this,  however,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  for  him  a  position  in  the  army ;  but  his  dislike  of 
the  stiff  martinet  rules  of  military  drill  proved  too 
strong  to  be  surmounted.  In  his  Autobiography ',  he  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  his  first  and  only  experience  of 
military  life :  '  By  way  of  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  military  profession,  I  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
an  old  sergeant,  whose  first  lessons  well  accorded  with  his 
instructions,  "not  to  pay  attention  to  my  foibles."  My 
hair,  cherished  with  boyish  pride,  was  formally  cut,  and 
plastered  back  with  a  vile  composition  of  candle-grease  and 
flour;  to  which  was  added  the  torture  incident  to  the 
cultivation  of  an  incipient  queue.  My  neck,  from  child- 
hood open  to  the  Lowland  breeze,  was  encased  in  an  in- 
flexible leathern  collar  or  stock,  selected  according  to  my 
preceptor's  notions  of  military  propriety;  these  almost 
verging  on  strangulation.  A  blue  semi-military  tunic,  with 
red  collar  and  cuffs,  in  imitation  of  the  Windsor  uniform, 
was  provided;  and  to  complete  the  tout  ensemble,  my 
father,  who  was  a  determined  Whig  partisan,  insisted  on 
my  wearing  yellow  waistcoat  and  breeches — yellow  being 
the  Whig  colour,  of  which  I  was  admonished  never  to  be 
ashamed.  A  more  certain  mode  of  calling  into  action  the 
dormant  obstinacy  of  a  sensitive,  high-spirited  lad  could  not 
have  been  devised,  than  that  of  converting  him  into  a 
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caricature  hateful  to  himself  and  ridiculous  to  others.  As 
may  be  imagined,  my  costume  was  calculated  to  attract 
attention,  the  more  so  from  being  accompanied  by  a 
stature  beyond  my  years.  Passing  one  day  near  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland's  palace  at  Charing  Cross,  I  was  beset 
by  a  troop  of  ragged  boys,  evidently  bent  on  amusing 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  my  personal  appearance,  and 
in  their  peculiar  slang  indulging  in  comments  thereon  far 
more  critical  than  complimentary.  Stung  to  the  quick,  I 
made  my  escape  from  them ;  then  rushing  home,  begged 
my  father  to  let  me  go  to  sea  with  my  uncle,  in  order  to 
save  me  from  the  degradation  of  floured  head,  pigtail, 
and  yellow  breeches.' 

At  length  this  poor  son  of  a  poor  earl,  on  the  27th  June 
1793,  entered  on  board  H.M.S.  Hind  at  Sheerness,  as 
midshipman,  he  being  then  in  his  eighteenth  year.  He 
was  a  stripling  over  six  feet  in  height,  was  older  than 
middies  usually  are  on  entering  the  service,  was  nephew  to 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  was  a  lord  (Lord  Cochrane) 
to  boot.  These  characteristics  might  possibly  have  inter- 
fered with  a  due  obedience  to  discipline,  were  it  not  that 
he  had  a  real  love  for  sea-life,  which  rendered  him  willing 
to  bend  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  service.  For- 
tunately he  was  placed  under  a  skilful  though  rough 
lieutenant,  who  speedily  trained  him  to  good  seamanship. 
The  Hind  started  on  a  cruise  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  to 
look  out  for  French  privateers  or  convoys.  Once,  while  on 
this  duty,  in  return  for  hospitalities  received  on  shore,  many 
Norwegians  were  invited  to  visit  the  ship ;  the  ladies  were 
'whipped'  or  hoisted  up  by  means  of  ropes  and  a  sort  of 
chair  with  ease  and  comfort.  Unfortunately,  however, 
there  was  a  parrot  on  board  who  had  learned  most  of  the 
boatswain's  calls.  While  one  lady  was  being  lifted  in  the 
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chair,  the  parrot  called  out :  '  Let  go  '  The  seamen,  think- 
ing it  was  the  boatswain's  command,  did  let  go;  and 
the  lady  had  an  unexpected  though  temporary  dip  in  the 
sea. 

On  returning  from  Norway,  young  Cochrane  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Hind  to  the  Thetis,  a  more  powerful  frigate, 
which  was  placed  under  his  uncle's  command.  The  Thetis 
was  ordered  to  join  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Murray,  sent 
out  in  1794  to  capture  some  of  the  French  settlements  in 
North  America.  When  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  our 
hero  was  promoted  by  Admiral  Murray  to  the  rank  of 
junior  lieutenant ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  became  acting- 
lieutenant  of  the  Africa,  under  Captain  Home.  Cochrane, 
in  his  Autobiography,  speaks  of  the  'dreary  five  years' 
that  the  squadron  spent  near  the  North  American  coast, 
capturing  few  prizes,  and  being  engaged  in  few  exciting 
adventures  ;  cruising  among  the  fogs  of  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia,  instead  of  joining  in  the  brilliant  achievements 
that  marked  the  maritime  wars  of  Europe. 

Towards  the  close  of  1798,  Cochrane  received  the 
appointment  of  junior  lieutenant  of  the  Barfleur,  the  flag- 
ship of  a  fleet  with  which  Lord  Keith  was  blockading  the 
Mediterranean  ports  of  Spain.  This  was  a  kind  of  service 
that  at  first  gave  slender  hope  for  activity,  seeing  that  the 
Spanish  fleet  showed  little  tendency  to  quit  the  defensive 
batteries  of  Cadiz  and  hazard  a  naval  battle.  On  the  6th 
of  May  1799,  however,  there  was  a  formidable  assemblage 
of  hostile  ships.  A  French  fleet,  which  came  quietly 
round  to  Cadiz,  consisted  of  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line ; 
and  a  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-two  sail,  in  the  harbour, 
swelled  the  number  to  fifty-five  sail  of  the  line,  besides 
several  frigates  belonging  to  the  enemy.  Lord  Keith  had 
under  him  at  the  time  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  and  one 
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frigate.  The  Spaniards,  however,  did  not  come  out  of  the 
harbour,  and  the  French  did  not  want  to  fight ;  for  their 
purpose  was  to  liberate  the  Spanish  fleet  from  Cadiz  and 
accompany  it  to  Toulon.  Young  Cochrane  and  other 
officers  of  the  Barfteur  burned  with  impatience  to  be 
'  up  and  doing,'  to  connect  their  names  with  some  achieve- 
ment that  would  bring  them  honour  or  prize-money,  or 
both. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Lord  Keith  knew,  but  Earl  St 
Vincent  (his  superior  in  the  Mediterranean  command)  did 
not  know,  the  'whereabouts'  of  the  French,  St  Vincent 
sent  peremptory  orders  which  Keith  felt  compelled  to 
obey,  although  they  carried  him  away  from  the  very 
direction  in  which  he  knew  the  French  were  sailing.  In 
June,  Keith  succeeded  St  Vincent  as  commander-in-chief 
in  the  Mediterranean;  and  Cochrane  shifted  with  him 
from  the  Barfleur  to  the  Queen  Charlotte,  a  larger  and 
finer  ship.  Again  and  again  was  the  search  for  the  two 
hostile  fleets  renewed  ;  a  weaker  force  running  up  and 
down  the  Mediterranean  to  intercept,  fight,  and  capture 
two  fleets  of  much  greater  strength.  Now  at  Toulon, 
now  at  Minorca,  now  at  Gibraltar;  then  at  Cadiz,  at 
Tetuan,  at  Cartagena — the  '  big  ones '  were  always  run- 
ning away  from  the  '  little  ones.'  At  last  it  became  certain 
that  they  had  emerged  from  the  Mediterranean  altogether, 
and  were  proceeding  northward  along  the  Portuguese  coast 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Lord  Keith  pursued,  but  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  them  enter  safely  at  Brest,  where 
he  could  not  get  at  them.  The  whole  affair  was  most 
distasteful  to  young  officers  like  Cochrane,  affording 
not  the  smallest  opening  for  a  brush  with  the  enemy. 
Keith,  foiled  in  his  chase,  went  to  Torbay;  and  while 
he  was  there,  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  stealing 
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quietly  out  of  Brest,  sailed  down  again  towards  the  Medi- 
terranean ! 

Cochrane's  first  experience  in  the  Mediterranean  was 
thus  anything  but  gratifying  to  him.  While  Keith  was  at 
Torbay,  Nelson  was  achieving  brilliant  things  off  the 
Sicilian  coast,  and  was  making  himself  the  idol  of  the 
navy.  Cochrane  never  served  under  Nelson,  but  they 
conversed  once  at  Palermo ;  and  the  former  treasured  up 
a  maxim  which  Nelson  impressed  upon  him  in  regard  to 
naval  warfare :  '  Never  mind  manoeuvres ;  always  go  at 
them!'  This  was  just  after  Cochrane's  own  heart;  he 
did  '  go  at  them '  all  his  life,  whenever  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

A  more  busy  scene  was  now  in  store  for  the  energetic 
young  Scotsman.  Early  in  1800,  Cochrane  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Speedy  brig.  If  ever  a  man  owed  suc- 
cess to  himself  and  his  crew,  and  not  to  his  vessel,  such  was 
now  the  case.  The  Speedy  was  a  sloop  of  158  tons,  armed 
with  fourteen  4-pounders,  and  manned,  'or  rather  crowded,' 
as  he  expressed  it,  with  ninety  officers  and  men.  He 
asked  for  and  obtained  two  i2-pounders,  but  found  that 
his  little  craft  was  too  weak  to  carry  them.  When,  in  his 
old  age,  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  wrote  his  Autobiography, 
he  dwelt  with  a  sort  of  comic  affection  on  the  little  vessel 
which  had  formed  his  first  command  nearly  sixty  years 
before.  '  Despite  her  unformidable  character,'  he  says, 
'  and  the  personal  discomfort  to  which  all  on  board  were 
subjected,  I  was  very  proud  of  my  little  vessel,  caring 
nothing  for  her  want  of  accommodation,  though  in  this 
respect  her  cabin  merits  passing  notice.  It  had  not  so 
much  as  room  for  a  chair,  the  floor  being  entirely  occupied 
by  a  small  table  surrounded  with  lockers,  answering  the 
double  purpose  of  store  chests  and  seats.  The  difficulty 
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was  to  get  seated,  the  ceiling  being  only  five  feet  high ;  so 
that  the  object  could  only  be  accomplished  by  rolling  on 
the  locker,  a  movement  sometimes  attended  with  unpleas- 
ant failure.  The  most  singular  discomfort,  however,  was 
that  my  only  practicable  mode  of  shaving  consisted  in 
removing  the  skylight,  and  putting  my  head  through,  to 
make  a  toilet-table  of  the  quarter-deck.' 

Nevertheless,  in  this  little  tub  of  a  vessel,  Cochrane  did 
that  which  made  the  French  and  Spaniards  very  uneasy, 
and  proportionably  won  for  him  a  reputation  at  home. 
Besides  boarding  and  searching  innumerable  neutral  vessels, 
he  had  much  fighting  and  some  capturing.  On  the  loth 
of  May  he  captured  the  Intrepide,  a  French  privateer  of  six 
guns  and  forty-eight  men — his  first  prize.  On  the  i4th  he 
recaptured  two  merchant-ships  which  had  been  seized  by 
armed  boats  of  the  enemy.  On  the  i6th  of  June  he  cap- 
tured a  small  vessel  off  Elba;  and  on  the  226.  recaptured 
a  prize  from  a  French  privateer.  On  the  25th  he  followed 
a  Spanish  privateer,  the  Asuncion,  of  ten  guns  and  thirty- 
three  men,  right  under  a  fort  near  Bastia,  attacked  and 
captured  her,  and  carried  her  off,  though  pursued  by  five 
gunboats.  On  the  Qth  July  his  boats  '  cut  out '  a  Spanish 
ship  lying  actually  within  the  range  of  the  guns  of  Cape 
Sebastian,  and  brought  it  away;-  on  the  igth  and  3151 
he  captured  two  French  privateers;  and  on  the  3d  of 
August  he  took  his  long  train  of  prizes  safely  into  Leg- 
horn Roads. 

Far  into  the  year  1801  did  this  cruise  extend,  and 
numerous  were  the  adventures  to  which  it  led.  The  Speedy 
sailed  hither  and  thither,  capturing  French  and  Spanish 
merchant-ships,  privateers,  and  regular  vessels  of  war,  not 
only  off  the  Spanish  coast,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
western  half  of  the  Mediterranean.  Cochrane  was  seldom 
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dismayed  by  disparity  of  numbers  or  strength.  His  tactics 
sometimes  bore  a  laughable  resemblance  to  those  of  a  little 
man  when  fighting  another  a  head  taller  than  himself: 
there  is  a  chance,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  giant  will  hit 
over  instead  of  at  the  dwarf.  An  instance  of  this  kind 
presented  itself  on  the  6th  of  May.  He  fell  in  with  a  large 
Spanish  xebec  frigate,  the  Gamo.  Cochrane  ran  up  close 
to  it  without  firing  a  shot,  although  receiving  two  broad- 
sides while  so  doing.  'To  have  fired  our  pop-gun 
4-pounders  at  a  distance,'  he  says,  '  would  have  been  to 
throw  away  the  ammunition ;  but  the  guns  being  doubly, 
and,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  trebly  shotted,  and  being 
elevated,  they  told  admirably  upon  her  main-deck.  .  .  . 
My  reason  for  locking  our  small  craft  in  the  enemy's  rig- 
ging was  one  upon  which  I  mainly  relied  for  victory — 
namely,  that,  from  the  height  of  the  frigate  out  of  the 
water,  the  whole  of  her  shot  must  necessarily  go  over  our 
heads ;  while  our  guns,  being  elevated,  could  blow  up  her 
main-deck.'  The  Spaniards,  not  liking  this  state  of  things, 
made  arrangements  for  boarding  the  Speedy ;  but  Cochrane 
deemed  it  much  more  suitable  that  he  should  board  the 
Spanish  vessel  instead.  Consequently,  the  surgeon  tak- 
ing the  helm,  all  the  rest  of  the  crew,  officers  and  men, 
clambered  up  into  the  big  ship.  Some  of  the  English 
sailors,  at  Cochrane's  suggestion,  blackened  their  faces, 
and  came  upon  the  Spaniards  up  the  bows  of  the  ship  in 
such  guise  as  to  startle  them  by  a  diabolical  appearance. 
Cochrane  was  particularly  fond  of  queer  devices  of  this 
kind.  '  In  difficult  or  doubtful  attacks  by  sea,'  he  observes 
— '  and  the  odds  of  50  men  to  320  come  within  this  descrip- 
tion— no  device  can  be  too  minute,  even  if  apparently 
absurd,  provided  it  have  the  effect  of  diverting  the  enemy's 
attention  whilst  you  are  concentrating  your  own.  In  this 
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and  other  successes  against  odds,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that   success   in   no   slight  degree   depended    on 
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out-of-the-way  devices,   which  the  enemy  not  suspecting 
were  in  some  measure  thrown  off  their  guard.'     The  big 
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ship  was  captured  by  the  little  one.  Cochrane  drew  up 
the  following  curious  balance-sheet  concerning  the  Gamo 
and  the  Speedy  : 

SPEEDY. 

Main-deck  guns — 
Fourteen  4-pounders. 

Quarter-deck  guns — 
None. 

Number  of  crew,  54. 
Broadside  of  shot,  28  pounds. 
Tonnage,  158. 


Main-deck  guns — 
Twenty-two  long  12-pounders. 

Quarter-deck  guns — 
Eight  long  8 -pounders, 
Two  24-pounder  carronades. 

Number  of  crew,  319. 

Broadside  of  shot,  190  pounds. 

Tonnage,  600  and  upwards. 


The  killed  and  wounded  in  the  Gamo  actually  exceeded  in 
number  the  whole  crew  of  the  Speedy ;  and  Cochrane 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  convoy  his  prize,  with  263 
unhurt  Spanish  prisoners,  safely  to  Minorca.  This  he  did, 
however,  and  received  the  warm  thanks  of  Lord  Keith  for 
his  gallantry. 

On  another  occasion  during  this  cruise,  plot  and 
counterplot  were  exhibited  in  an  amusing  way.  The 
Speedy  had  become  known  to  the  Spanish  authorities  as  a 
mischievous  and  audacious  little  vessel,  and  a  plan  was 
laid  to  capture  it  '  When  off  Plane  Island,  we  were  very 
near  "catching  a  Tartar."  Seeing  a  large  ship  inshore, 
having  all  the  appearance  of  a  well-laden  merchantman, 
we  forthwith  gave  chase.  On  nearing  her,  she  raised  her 
ports,  which  had  been  closed  to  deceive  us,  the  act  dis- 
covering a  heavy  broadside ;  a  clear  demonstration  that 
we  had  fallen  into  the  jaws  of  a  formidable  Spanish  frigate, 
now  crowded  with  men,  who  had  before  remained  con- 
cealed below.  That  the  frigate  was  in  search  of  us  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  from  the  deception  practised.  To 
have  encountered  her  with  our  insignificant  armament 
would  have  been  exceedingly  imprudent,  while  escape  was 
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out  of  the  question ;  for  she  would  have  outsailed  us,  and 
could  have  run  us  down  by  her  mere  weight.  There  was 
therefore  nothing  left  but  to  try  the  effect  of  a  ruse,  pre- 
pared beforehand  for  such  an  emergency.  After  receiving 
at  Mahon  (Minorca)  information  that  unusual  measures 
were  about  to  be  taken  by  the  Spaniards  for  our  capture,  I 
had  the  Speedy  painted  in  imitation  of  the  Danish  brig 
Clomer — the  appearance  of  this  vessel  being  well  known 
on  the  Spanish  coast.  We  also  shipped  a  Danish  quarter- 
master, taking  the  further  precaution  of  providing  him  with 
the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  that  nation.  On  discovering 
the  real  character  of  our  neighbour,  the  Speedy  hoisted 
Danish  colours,  and  spoke  her.  At  first  this  failed  to 
satisfy  the  Spaniard,  who  sent  a  boat  to  board  us.  It  was 
now  time  to  bring  the  Danish  quartermaster  into  play  in 
his  officer's  uniform ;  and  to  add  force  to  his  explanations, 
we  ran  the  quarantine  flag  up  to  the  fore,  calculating  on 
the  Spanish  horror  of  the  plague,  then  prevalent  along  the 
Barbary  Coast.  On  the  boat  coming  within  hail — for  the 
yellow  flag  effectually  repressed  the  enemy's  desire  to 
board  us — our  mock-officer  informed  the  Spaniards  that  we 
were  two  days  from  Algiers,  where  at  the  time  the  plague 
was  violently  raging.  This  was  enough.  The  boat  re- 
turned to  the  frigate,  which,  wishing  us  a  good  voyage, 
filled  and  made  sail ;  and  we  did  the  same.'  Such  are  the 
moralities  of  war ! 

During  this  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  Cochrane, 
sojourning  at  Malta  for  a  few  days,  went  to  a  fancy-ball  in 
the  dress  of  a  common  boatswain,  with  marlinespike  and 
lump  of  grease  all  complete ;  was  refused  admittance ; 
fought  a  duel  next  day  in  consequence ;  and  sent  a  ball 
through  the  thigh  of  the  unfortunate  official  whose  punctilio 
had  led  to  the  quarrel.  On  another  occasion  he  had  an 
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interview  with  the  terrible  Dey  of  Algiers,  to  expostulate 
with  him  on  a  matter  of  piracy,  and  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  losing  his  head  for  his  trouble. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Made  Prisoner — Quarrels  with  the  Admiralty — Goes  to  Edinburgh 
University — Enters  Parliament — Advocates  Reform  of  Abuses — 
Services  in  the  Arab  and  the  Pallas. 

T  length,  after  thirteen  months'  cruise  in  the 
Speedy,  the  daring  young  officer  and  his  little 
craft  came  to  trouble.  While  on  the  way  from 
Minorca  to  Gibraltar,  diving  into  all  the  nooks 
and  corners  in  search  of  adventures,  he  fell  in  with  three 
large  men-of-war.  Resistance  was  useless,  and  the 
throwing  overboard  of  guns  and  heavy  stores  did  not 
lighten  the  Speedy  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  escape. 
Cochrane  surrendered  to  Captain  Palliere  of  the  Dessaix, 
on  the  3d  of  July  1801.  The  French  had  long  been  in 
search  of  him  as  a  most  dangerous  and  daring  man ;  and 
they  were  so  glad  at  catching  him,  that  they  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  possible  courtesy  and  respect.  The 
French  captain  declined  his  sword,  with  the  remark,  '  he 
would  not  accept  the  sword  of  an  officer  who  had,  for  so 
many  hours,  struggled  against  impossibility.'  He  was 
therefore  requested  to  wear  his  sword,  though  a  prisoner. 
The  detention  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  shortly  afterwards  took  place. 

Cochrane's  exploits  had  certainly  been  remarkable.  In 
thirteen  months  he  had  captured  50  vessels,  122  guns, 
and  534  prisoners.  Commendation  had,  of  course,  been 
awarded  to  him  more  than  once;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
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that,  throughout  his  Autobiography,  he  complains  of  official 
persons  as  always  doing  something  or  other  injurious  or 
unfair  towards  him.  Earl  St  Vincent,  after  commanding 
in  the  Mediterranean,  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  thus  exchanging  professional  for  political  or 
governmental  service.  St  Vincent  and  Keith  had  not 
been  on  cordial  terms;  Keith  had  been  the  friend  of 
Cochrane ;  and  the  latter  seems  to  have  arrived  by  a  sort 
of  logic  at  the  conclusion  that  the  earl  was  unfavourable  to 
him.  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  on  behalf  of  his  nephew, 
wrote  to  the  earl,  narrating  the  remarkable  adventures  of 
the  Speedy,  and  soliciting  the  promotion  of  the  young 
officer  to  the  rank  of  captain — on  the  ground  both  of 
personal  merit,  and  of  the  entire  absence  of  fortune  in  the 
family.  The  solicited  rank  was  conferred  on  the  8th  of 
August,  a  date  which  placed  him  lower  in  the  list  of 
captains  than  if  the  appointment  had  been  dated  from  any 
one  of  the  brilliant  achievements  which  had  gained  him 
renown.  This  he  attributed  to  '  some  sinister  influence  at 
work.' 

When  Cochrane  became  a  captain,  he  wrote  to  Earl 
St  Vincent  three  or  four  times,  soliciting  promotion  for 
a  gallant  fellow-officer  who  had  served  well  and  faith- 
fully under  him  in  the  Speedy.  _In  one  of  these  letters, 
while  combating  an  unfavourable  reply  received  from  the 
earl,  the  hot  and  eager  Cochrane  incautiously  touched 
upon  a  matter  which  had  been  much  discussed  among 
naval  men.  Sir  John  Jervis,  in  1797,  had  won  the  great 
battle  of  St  Vincent,  thereby  earning  for  himself  a  peerage 
and  a  pension  of  ^£3000  a  year.  It  was  contended,  how- 
ever, among  the  younger  spirits  of  the  navy,  that  the  battle 
was  really  gained  by  the  inshore  squadron  under  Nelson, 
the  commander-in-chief  being  merely  a  spectator,  at  a 
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distance  which  involved  the  loss  of  only  one  man  in  his 
own  ship.  Cochrane  owned,  nearly  sixty  years  afterwards, 
that  it  was  an  ill-timed  matter  for  him  to  have  touched 
upon,  in  writing  to  one  who  had  commanded  at  St 
Vincent,  and  who  then  commanded  at  the  Admiralty.  At 
any  rate,  he  settled  down  into  a  conviction  that  spite  and 
not  justice  dictated  the  conduct  of  the  officials  towards 
him.  '  From  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  Earl  St  Vincent 
became  my  bitter  enemy ;  and  not  only  he,  but  his  suc- 
cessors, thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  perpetuate  his 
lordship's  displeasure.' 

The  Admiralty,  wearied  with  Cochrane's  pertinacity, 
and  perhaps  irritated  at  his  bold  language,  refused  to 
give  him  another  ship ;  and  thus  he  was  forced  to  retire 
on  a  naval  captain's  half-pay.  How  could  he,  a  lord 
too,  live  upon  that?  He  must  do  something;  and  so 
he  thought  of  a  parliamentary  career.  To  '  expose  the 
Admiralty'  now  seemed  to  be  the  strongest  motive  by 
which  he  was  impelled.  That  the  Admiralty  needed 
exposure,  as  a  preliminary  to  reform,  is  beyond  all 
question ;  but  there  was  a  personal  as  well  as  a  patriotic 
incentive  on  his  part  Earl  St  Vincent  and  Lord  Coch- 
rane, unpleasantly  as  they  were  placed  towards  each 
other,  thought  alike  on  one  subject  —  the  monstrous 
corruption  that  at  that  time  pervaded  all  the  departments 
of  the  Admiralty.  Any  iniquity  was  connived  at  that 
would  buy  votes  to  the  government  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  thus  contractors  and  purveyors  were 
permitted  to  rob  the  nation  to  an  enormous  extent 
The  First  Lord  had  generally  been  a  politician;  St 
Vincent  was  a  seaman  :  he  took  a  seaman's  view  of 
these  matters,  and  worked  hard  to  bring  about  a  more 
healthy  state  of  things;  but  the  other  officials  thwarted 
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him;  and  thus  his  term  of  service  at  the  Admiralty  was 
one  of  much  discomfort  to  him. 

Now  occurred  an  episode  in  Cochrane's  career  highly 
honourable  to  him.  He  went  to  Edinburgh  towards  the 
close  of  1802,  took  cheap  lodgings,  entered  the  university 
('an  unusual  spectacle  for  a  post-captain  fresh  from  the 
quarter-deck  to  enter  himself  as  a  student  among  boys  ! '), 
worked  hard  at  several  studies  which  had  been  neglected 
in  his  early  youth,  and  lived  on  his  half-pay  and  the 
remains  of  his  prize-money — waiting  for  some  opportunity 
of  getting  elected  to  parliament,  or  else  of  getting  com- 
mand of  a  ship.  Among  the  many  remarkable  features 
in  Cochrane's  life,  this  was  certainly  not  the  least  so. 
A  captain  and  a  lord  thus  living  and  studying  as  a 
means  of  rising  in  the  world,  presents  a  picture  worthy 
of  respect,  despite  any  shortcomings  that  may  have  marked 
his  character.  He  and  Lord  Palmerston  attended  Dugald 
Stewart's  lectures  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  broken  by  renewed  war 
with  France  in  1803,  Lord  Cochrane,  thirsting  for  active 
life,  applied  again  to  the  Admiralty.  He  met  with 
difficulties,  but  at  length  obtained  an  appointment  to 
the  Arab.  This  proved  to  be  an  old  collier  brig,  hastily 
purchased  for  any  service  she  might  be  able  to  render. 
When  ready,  Cochrane  made  a  cruise  in  the  Arab  round 
the  Land's  End,  and  then  joined  the  Channel  fleet. 
Bonaparte  was  at  that  time  forming  a  flotilla  of  gun- 
boats with  which  to  invade  England,  and  at  the  same 
time  collecting  a  fleet  at  Brest  to  make  a  feigned  descent 
on  Ireland.  The  Arab  was  found  to  be  quite  unfitted  for 
watching  the  enemy  at  Boulogne ;  and  Cochrane,  much  to 
his  chagrin,  was  sent  on  a  cruise  to  the  Orkneys,  to  pro- 
tect the  fisheries,  where  there  were  apparently  no  fisheries 
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to  protect,  where  there  was  no  probability  of  active  ser- 
vice, and  where  his  days  wore  away  monotonously.  His 
chafed  spirit  found  utterance  in  such  words  as  these : 
'  The  Board  had  fairly  caught  me ;  but  a  more  cruel 
order  could  not  have  been  devised  by  official  malevo- 
lence. It  was  literally  naval  exile  in  a  tub,  regardless 
of  expense  to  the  nation.'  He  clung  to  the  notion  that 
there  was  a  spite  against  him  at  the  Admiralty.  His 
command  of  the  Arab  lasted  from  October  1803  to 
December  1804. 

When  Lord  Melville  succeeded  Earl  St  Vincent  at  the 
Admiralty,  he  rejoiced  Cochrane  by  placing  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  Pallas,  a  new  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns. 
This  was  the  first  and  only  occasion  on  which  Cochrane 
availed  himself  of  the  system  of  impressment  of  seamen ; 
he  could  not  get  a  crew  without  it,  just  then ;  but  he 
always  hated  the  plan,  as  his  beau  ideal  of  a  good  seaman 
was  one  who  would  work  willingly  and  heartily.  The 
Pallas  was  sent  on  a  short  cruise  to  the  Azores,  during 
which  it  captured  three  Spanish  merchantmen ;  the 
property  found  in  them  was  very  valuable,  and  Cochrane 
and  his  men  obtained  a  large  amount  of  prize-money. 
Among  other  articles  were  three  golden  candlesticks, 
which  had  been  presented  by  the  citizens  of  Mexico  to 
some  church  in  Spain,  but  had  made  the  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  at  an  inauspicious  period.  Cochrane,  who 
always  had  a  love  of  oddity  in  his  composition,  stuck 
these  three  golden  candlesticks  on  the  tops  of  the  three 
masts  of  his  ship,  thereby  greatly  astonishing  the  people 
of  Plymouth  on  his  arrival  there.  The  Custom-house 
authorities,  however,  would  not  pass  these  gold  candle- 
sticks unless  for  a  prohibitive  duty,  and  so,  although  of 
fine  workmanship,  they  were  broken  up  and  passed  as  old 
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gold.  Another  of  the  captured  ships  contained  several 
bales  of  'Pope's  bulls,  dispensations  for  eating  meat  on 
Fridays,  and  indulgences  for  peccadillos  of  all  kinds, 
with  the  prices  affixed ; '  these  he  consigned  to  the  waves, 
and  they  probably  went  to  the  bottom  instead  of  reaching 
Mexico. 

Now  took  place  Cochrane's  first  adventure  in  the 
political  world.  A  general  election  was  at  hand ;  and  he, 
obtaining  leave  of  absence,  became  a  candidate  for  the 
borough  of  Honiton;  but  as  he  refused  to  bribe,  the 
majority  of  the  '  worthy  and  independent  electors '  refused 
to  vote  for  him ;  and  so  he  lost  the  election.  He  adopted 
a  course,  however,  that  throws  a  strange  light  on  the 
maxims  of  political  morality  in  those  days.  He  sent  ten 
guineas  apiece  to  all  the  electors  who  had  voted  for  him, 
not  as  a  bribe  for  something  to  be  done,  but  as  a  reward 
for  something  that  had  been  done. 

After  this  electioneering  freak,  Cochrane  returned  to  the 
Pallas,  and  took  charge  of  a  convoy  to  Quebec  on  the 
28th  May  1805.  On  the  voyage  he  nearly  suffered  ship- 
wreck, by  being  thrown  13^°  out  of  his  reckoning,  owing 
to  a  defect  in  the  binnacle  compass.  He  convoyed  one 
fleet  of  merchantmen  out,  and -another  home,  not  much 
satisfied  with  this  sleepy  kind  of  work.  He  invented  a 
ship's  lamp,  and  told  a  story  concerning  it  which  showed 
how  rooted  was  his  conviction  that  the  'people'  at  the 
Admiralty  had  declared  perpetual  war  against  him.  He 
drew  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  his  lamp,  but 
without  effect.  '  Some  few  years  afterwards,  the  clamour 
of  shipowners  compelled  the  Board  to  direct  its  attention 
to  the  subject;  and,  passing  over  my  communications, 
they  offered  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  inventor  of  the 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  On  this,  I  directed  my 
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agent,  Mr  Brooks,  to  offer  my  lamp  in  his  own  name, 
feeling  convinced  that  my  connection  with  it  would,  if 
known,  insure  its  rejection.  He  did  so ;  and  after  repeated 
trials  against  others  at  Sheerness,  Spithead,  and  St  Helena, 
the  fifty-pound  prize  was  adjudged  to  Mr  Brooks.  The 
fact  afterwards  becoming  known,  not  a  lamp  was  ever 
ordered,  and  the  merchantmen  were  left  to  the  mercy  of 
privateers,  as  before.  I  do  not  relate  this  anecdote  as 
telling  against  the  directing  powers  of  the  Admiralty ;  but 
with  the  administrative  powers  it  was  then  and  afterwards 
clearly  a  fixed  rule  that  no  invention  of  mine  should  be 
carried  into  effect.' 

Early  in  1806,  Cochrane  was  ordered  to  join  with  the 
Pallas  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Thornborough,  to  cruise 
off  the  French  and  Spanish  coasts.  Here  his  daring  made 
itself  as  conspicuous  as  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was 
always  capturing  vessels  of  some  kind  or  other ;  terrifying 
the  enemy  with  the  audacity  of  his  movements.  No  less 
than  three  large  corvettes  were  run  ashore  by  their  captains, 
to  afford  escape  for  the  crews,  any  one  of  which  was 
powerful  enough  to  have  overcome  the  Pallas,  if  the 
actual  number  of  the  men  on  board  had  been  known. 
Cochrane  followed  Nelson's  advice  to  '  go  at  them '  with- 
out manoeuvring ;  but  he  interpreted  manoeuvring  to  mean 
fixed  and  formal  rules  of  strategy ;  he  evidently  delighted 
in  all  kinds  of  tricks  and  pranks  to  deceive  the  enemy 
as  to  his  strength,  plans,  and  movements.  Again  does 
Cochrane  complain  of  the  feeling  entertained  towards  him 
by  officials.  He  reported  to  Thornborough,  Thorn- 
borough  to  St  Vincent,  and  St  Vincent  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty.  St  Vincent  used  these  words :  '  The 
gallant  and  successful  exertions  of  the  Pallas  reflect  very 
high  honour  on  her  captain,  officers,  and  crew,  and  call 
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for  my  warmest  approbation.'  This  appeared  to  Cochrane 
as  '  cold  and  reluctant  praise,'  and  produced  a  renewal  of 
his  old  complainings.  On  the  i5th  of  May  he  made  a 
daring  attack  on  a  frigate  and  three  brigs — the  Minerve  of 
forty  guns,  and  the  Lynx,  Sylphe,  and  Palinure  of  sixteen 
guns  each.  He  inflicted  terrible  injury  on  the  enemy ; 
but  captured  nothing,  and  had  his  own  ship  nearly  knocked 
to  pieces.  Cochrane  notices  a  curious  device  adopted  by 
the  British  government  for  addressing  proclamations  to  the 
French  people  in  spite  of  Bonaparte.  Numerous  small 
kites  were  constructed,  to  which  were  attached  a  number 
of  proclamations  printed  in  the  French  language.  Coch- 
rane was  furnished  with  a  supply  of  these ;  and  his 
instructions  were,  to  append  a  .match  to  the  kite-string, 
light  it,  and  fly  the  kite  over  the  land ;  when  the  match 
burnt  the  string,  the  kite  fell,  and  the  proclamations 
found  their  way  (possibly)  into  the  hands  of  country 
persons.  What  was  the  practical  value  of  this  scheme, 
we  are  not  told. 

We  now  come  to  Cochrane's  more  decided  and  success- 
ful attempt  to  enter  parliament.  While  the  Pallas  was 
being  repaired  after  the  hard  knocks  she  had  received, 
her  captain  entered  the  political  arena.  He  organised  a 
procession,  himself  in  a  coach-and-six,  and  numbers  of 
his  officers  and  men  in  coaches-and-four  j  and  thus  he 
entered  to  court  the  sweet  smiles  of  the  electors  of 
Honiton.  They  remembered  the  gifts  of  ten  guineas 
apiece,  and  in  July  1806  they  elected  him  as  member 
for  their  borough.  They  then  held  out  their  hands  for 
more  gold ;  this  he  refused  to  give,  but  was  in  a  manner 
compelled  to  provide  an  entertainment,  which  cost 
;£i2oo.  All  this  reads  unpleasantly,  but  was  thought 
nothing  of  in  those  days. 
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At  length  came  the  opportunity  for  which  Cochrane  had 
so  long  yearned — a  fight  with  the  Admiralty  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  made  application  for  Lieutenant  Has- 
well  of  the  Pallas,  as  he  had  before  done  for  Lieutenant 
Parker  of  the  Speedy ;  and  as  the  Admiralty  showed  no 
inclination  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  he  threatened  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons.  Both 
officers  received  promotion  on  the  i5th  of  August,  and 
Cochrane  attributed  that  to  a  wholesome  terror  of  his 
threats ;  but  he  nevertheless  complained  that  the  promo- 
tions were  not  of  such  a  kind  as  those  officers  merited. 

His  entry  into  parliament  did  not  long  interrupt  his 
naval  career.  On  the  23d  of  August  1806,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Imperiense  frigate,  and 
was  allowed  to  take  over  with  him  his  old  familiar  crew 
from  the  Pallas.  The  vessel  was  hastily  fitted  out  for 
service,  and  was  sent  to  sea  in  a  crank  condition.  As  a 
consequence,  Cochrane  nearly  ran  ashore  near  Ushant, 
and  thus  almost  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy — being 
unable  to  get  the  ship  well  under  command.  His  office 
was  to  assist  the  blockading  squadron  then  in  the  Basque 
Roads,  on  the  western  coast  of  France;  and  he  was 
employed  in  little  other  than  blockading  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  returning  to  Plymouth  early  in 
1807. 

Another  chapter  in  Cochrane's  political  career  now 
opened.  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  April,  and  a  general 
election  ordered.  Cochrane  and  his  Honiton  friends  had 
not  worked  well  together;  they  worried  him  with  appli- 
cations for  places  and  recommendations,  while  he  dis- 
appointed them  by  giving  them  neither  places  nor  money. 
He  resolved  to  try  for  the  important  seat  of  Westminster, 
as  a  means  of  improving  his  personal  position,  and  of 
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strengthening  his  advocacy  of  naval  reform  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  were  five  candidates :  Lord  Coch- 
rane,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Eliot,  and  Mr 
Paul.  After  the  usual  amount  of  electioneering  tactics, 
Cochrane  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and 
Burdett  as  his  colleague. 

He  did  not  long  delay  the  unfurling  of  his  flag  as  a 
reformer.  On  the  yth  of  July  he  moved  a  resolution  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  inquire  how  far  any 
members  of  parliament,  in  themselves  or  their  relations, 
were  interested  in  any  'offices,  posts,  places,  sinecures, 
pensions,  situations,  fees,  perquisites,  or  emoluments,'  at 
the  public  expense.  In  his  speech,  although  not  in  his 
resolution,  he  plainly  expressed  his  belief  that  votes  had 
been  bought  on  both  sides  of  the  House  at  the  expense  of 
the  nation.  The  attempt  was  too  bold  to  meet  with  much 
support ;  but  the  House  appointed  the  committee,  with  a 
less  formidable  duty  to  fulfil.  Cochrane  believed  that 
from  that  moment  he  became  a  man  unacceptable  to 
Whigs  and  Tories  alike  in  parliament,  as  he  had  long  been 
to  the  Admiralty  ;  and  on  the  same  ground — namely,  their 
dread  of  the  troublesome  pertinacity  of  any  one  who 
would  insist  on  looking  behind  the  scenes  in  search  of 
abuses,  with  a  view  to  their  exposure.  On  the  loth  of 
July  he  brought  forward  a  motion  on  naval  abuses ; 
dwelling  forcibly  on  the  need  of  reform  in  the  manage- 
ment of  ships  and  crews,  founded  on  occurrences  which 
had  come  within  his  own  personal  observation.  He 
found  little  favour  with  the  House  generally,  for  his 
motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Cruise  in  the  Imperieuse :  1807-1809 — Services  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
— Struggle  with  Lord  Gambler — Political  Life — Marriage. 

UR  hero  still  continued  his  curious  alternation 
between  politics  and  naval  life — now  going  out 
to  fight  the  French,  now  coming  home  to  fight 
the  officials.  He  received  orders  to  join  Lord 
Collingwood's  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  himself 
believed  that  the  government  hoped  by  that  means  to 
get  rid  of  him  from  parliament;  but  whether  such  was 
the  plan  or  not,  the  electors  of  Westminster  retained  him 
as  their  representative,  giving  him  unlimited  leave  of 
absence. 

On  the  1 2th  September  1807,  the  Imperieuse  sailed 
from  Portsmouth  with  a  convoy  of  thirty-eight  sail  of 
merchantmen,  and  then  to  engage  in  active  service  against 
the  enemy.  Cochrane  was  indefatigable,  sailing  hither 
and  thither  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  but  without  the 
command  of  a  squadron.  It  would  be  useless  to  detail 
the  services  he  rendered,  in  the  Mediterranean,  round  the 
coast  of  Spain,  and  back  again  to  the  Mediterranean, 
during  the  later  months  of  1807  and  the  first  half  of  1808. 
He  attacked  the  enemy  wherever  he  saw  them,  unless 
when  greatly  superior  in  power  to  himself,  and  captured  a 
large  number  of  prizes. 

A  change  of  tactics  occurred  in  June,  owing  to  Spain 
having  joined  England  in  resisting  France.  Now,  all  the 
operations  on  the  Spanish  coast  were  to  be  of  a  friendly 
character,  so  far  as  they  affected  the  Spaniards.  Hence 
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commenced  the  gigantic  Peninsular  War,  one  of  the 
greatest  in  which  England  was  ever  engaged.  Its  exact 
date  may  be  set  down  as  the  6th  of  June  1808,  when 
Napoleon  proclaimed  his  brother  Joseph  'king  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,'  and  when  the  Junta,  or  Spanish  parlia- 
ment, repudiated  Napoleon  and  Joseph  alike. 

Cochrane  renewed  his  cruise  in  the  Imperieuse,  but  this 
time  his  visits  to  the  various  towns  on  the  Spanish  coast 
were  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  he  was  feted  more 
than  once  at  places  where  his  guns  and  his  prowess  had 
shortly  before  been  felt.  Some  of  his  operations  on  shore 
were  of  a  remarkable  kind.  General  Duhesme  was  near 
Barcelona  with  a  French  army ;  and  Cochrane,  whenever 
the  slightest  opportunity  offered,  landed  his  seamen  and 
marines,  and  aided  the  Spaniards  in  checking  the  French 
— blocking  up  the  roads  along  which  they  wished  to  pass ; 
cutting  off  their  supplies ;  and,  in  some  instances,  captur- 
ing small  bodies  of  men  with  their  guns.  It  was  a  sort 
of  adventurous  fighting  in  which  he  greatly  delighted. 
Among  other  instances  of  this  kind  was  the  capture  of  the 
castle  of  Mongat,  an  important  post  completely  command- 
ing a  pass  on  the  road  from  Gerona  to  Barcelona :  he 
destroyed  the  castle,  and  took  the  French  garrison 
prisoners  on  board  his  ship.  Month  after  month  were 
these  operations  continued.  Cochrane  was  incessantly 
engaged  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  on  the  French  coast 
from  thence  to  Marseilles,  harassing  the  French  in  every 
practicable  way,  capturing  several  prizes,  and  rendering 
himself  the  terror  of  the  enemy.  '  In  these  cruises,'  he 
says,  'our  greatest  difficulty  was  to  procure  fresh  water, 
which  was  only  to  be  obtained  on  the  enemy's  coast ;  so 
that  the  men  had  frequently  to  be  placed  on  short  allow- 
ance. As  we  were  now  destitute  of  this  necessary,  I  deter- 
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mined  to  run  for  the  entrance  of  the  Rhone,  and  fill  up 
with  water  by  a  novel  expedient  Our  fore-topmast 
studding-sails  were  sewn  up  and  converted  into  huge  bags, 
nearly  water-tight ;  these,  as  the  water  at  the  river's  mouth 
was  brackish,  were  sent  in  the  boats  higher  up  the  stream 
to  fill.  The  bags  being  there  filled,  were  towed  alongside 
the  ship,  and  the  water  pumped  as  quickly  as  possible 
into  the  hold  by  means  of  the  fire-engine — the  operation 
being  repeated  until  we  had  obtained  a  sufficient  supply. 
Having  thus  replenished  our  water,  we  made  an  attempt 
to  obtain  fresh  meat  also  at  the  enemy's  expense.  Whilst 
engaged  in  watering,  a  number  of  cattle  had  been  observed 
grazing  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  a  party  was  taken 
on  shore  to  secure  some.  But  this  time  circumstances 
were  against  us.' 

Here  is  an  anecdote  of  one  of  his  adventurous  exploits, 
which  we  give  as  related  at  the  time :  '  This  brave  man, 
after  having  kept  the  coast  of  France  in  a  case  of  constant 
alarm,  sent  the  boats  to  destroy  a  battery  then  in  view  from 
his  ship.  They  soon  afterwards  returned,  the  object  being 
declared  impracticable.  Lord  Cochrane,  on  being  informed 
that  the  boats  were  alongside,  came  to  the  gangway,  and 
addressing  the  cockswain  of  the  cutter  (a  gallant  fellow,  who 
had  always  accompanied  his  lordship  on  the  most  desperate 
occasions),  said,  "  Well,  Jack,  do  you  think  it  impossible 
to  blow  up  the  battery?"  "No,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
cockswain,  and  twenty  other  voices,  "  'tis  not  impossible ; 
we  can  do  it  if  you  will  go."  His  lordship  instantly  sprang 
into  the  cutter,  and  at  the  head  of  his  brave  party  carried 
the  battery  in  a  moment.  Jack,  the  cockswain,  attended 
with  a  small  barrel  of  powder  on  his  shoulder,  and  the 
signal-station  was  blown  to  pieces.'  This  shows  what  can 
be  done  when  men  have  a  brave  leader. 
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As  has  before  been  stated,  when  Cochrane  was  not 
engaged  actively  against  the  enemy,  his  thoughts  recurred 
to  the  authorities  at  home,  and  his  standing  quarrel  with 
them.  Lord  Collingwood  thanked  him  for  his  singular 
and  daring  exertions  on  the  Spanish  and  French  coasts ; 
but  from  the  British  government  he  obtained  no  thanks 
whatever,  and  the  enterprise  was  not  such  as  to  bring 
much  prize-money.  Collingwood,  in  a  despatch  to  the 
Admiralty,  declared  his  belief  that  Cochrane  had  'pre- 
vented a  body  of  French  troops,  which  were  intended  for 
Figueras,  from  advancing  into  Spain,  by  giving  them 
employment  in  defence  of  their  own  coasts.'  Cochrane 
says  that,  in  spite  of  this  favourable  notice  from  his  com- 
mander, he  obtained  nothing  in  return  but  hatred  from  the 
corrupt  British  government,  'because  I  had  connected 
myself  with  a  Radical  constituency,  and  had  set  up  as  a 
reformer  of  naval  abuses.'  Strong  language  this;  but 
such  abounds  in  his  Autobiography.  His  anger  with  the 
home  authorities,  however,  did  not  at  all  damp  his  appetite 
for  attacking  the  enemy.  He  had  an  intense  liking  for 
the  excitement  of  his  adventurous  life,  and  fought  the 
French  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  doing  it,  irrespective  of 
all  chances  of  promotion  or  prize-money.  In  a  contest  on 
the  coast,  on  the  i5th  November,  an  incident  in  gunnery 
of  a  very  extraordinary  kind  occurred.  The  French  fired 
a  shot  which  entered  the  muzzle  of  one  of  Cochrane's 
guns  just  when  it  was  being  fired ;  the  two  balls  were  in 
the  gun  at  one  time,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  burst 
Later  in  the  month,  and  early  in  December,  Cochrane 
was  engaged  in  a  formidable  attempt  to  preserve  the  town 
of  Rosas  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  he 
was  engaged  in  operations  on  shore,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
military  instead  of  a  naval  officer,  especially  in  defending 
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a  castle  from  a  skilfully  conducted  siege.  Captain  Marryat, 
then  a  midshipman,  who  afterwards  drew  upon  his  experi- 
ences here,  was  amongst  those  who  accompanied  Lord 
Cochrane. 

Here  is  an  episode  which  took  place  in  1808,  at  the 
defence  of  Fort  Trinidad,  near  Rosas,  when  violently 
assaulted  by  the  French,  who  were  exasperated  that  Lord 
Cochrane  was  aiding  the  Spaniards  in  the  defence :  '  One 
day  upwards  of  three  hundred  shots  were  directed  against 
the  tower,  and  anxious  to  see  what  the  enemy  were  about, 
Lord  Cochrane  looked  round  the  angle  of  a  tower,  towards 
the  battery  overhead,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  stone  splinter 
in  the  face.  This  splinter  actually  forced  back  his  nose 
into  the  cavity  of  his  mouth,  but,  by  the  skill  of  the  surgeon, 
he  did  not  lose  the  use  of  his  nasal  organ.' 

One  morning  Lord  Cochrane  awoke  with  the  pre- 
sentiment that  the  French  were  in  possession  of  the 
castle !  '  I  could  not  recompose  myself  to  sleep,  and 
after  lying  for  some  time  tossing  about,  I  left  my  couch, 
and  hastily  went  on  the  esplanade  of  the  fortress.  All 
was  perfectly  still,  and  I  felt  half-ashamed  of  having  given 
way  to  such  fancies.  A  loaded  mortar,  however,  stood 
before  me,  pointed  during  the  day  in  such  a  direction 
that  the  shell  should  fall  on  the  path  over  the  hill  which 
the  French  must  necessarily  take,  whenever  they  might 
make  an  attempt  to  storm.  Without  other  object  than 
that  of  diverting  my  mind  from  the  unpleasant  feeling 
which  had  taken  possession  of  it,  I  fired  the  mortar. 
Before  the  echo  had  died  away,  a  volley  of  musketry  from 
the  advancing  column  of  the  enemy  showed  that  the  shell 
had  fallen  amongst  them,  just  as  they  were  on  the  point  of 
storming.  Rushing  in,  their  bullets  pattered  like  hail  on 
the  walls  of  the  fort.  To  man  these  was  the  work  of  a 
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moment ;  for,  as  may  be  supposed,  our  fellows  did  not 
wait  for  another  summons,  and  the  first  things  barely 
discernible  amidst  the  darkness  were  the  French  scaling- 
ladders  ready  to  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  breach,  with 
an  attendant  body  of  troops  waiting  to  ascend,  but 
hesitating,  as  though  the  unexpected  shell  from  our 
mortar  rendered  them  uncertain  as  to  our  preparations  for 
defence.' 

Cochrane  had  prepared  a  kind  of  man-trap  resembling 
the  hopper  of  a  mill,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  well 
greased.  Down  this  the  storming-party  would  have  been 
plunged  fifty  feet,  and  this,  with  fish-hook  chains,  kept 
the  Frenchmen  from  advancing  beyond  the  outer  wall. 

The  gallantry  of  Lord  Cochrane  on  this  occasion  was 
thus  referred  to  by  the  Commander-in-chief:  'The  heroic 
spirit  and  ability  which  has  been  evinced  by  Lord 
Cochrane  in  defending  this  castle,  though  so  shattered  in 
its  works,  against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy,  is  an 
admirable  instance  of  his  lordship's  zeal.'  In  the  Gazette 
this  incident  was  narrated  :  '  It  is  a  sufficient  eulogium 
upon  his  character  to  mention  that  in  the  defence  of  the 
castle  of  Trinidad,  when  the  Spanish  flag  hoisted  on  the 
wall  fell  into  the  ditch,  under  a  most  dreadful  fire  from  the 
enemy,  his  lordship  was  the  only  person  who,  regardless 
of  the  shower  of  balls  falling  about  him,  descended  into 
the  ditch,  returned  with  the  flag,  and  happily  succeeded  in 
placing  it  where  it  was  before.' 

Lord  Cochrane  frequently  consoled  himself,  under  the 
influence  of  vexation  at  the  conduct  of  the  home  authori- 
ties, by  collecting  the  unbiassed  opinions  of  disinterested 
persons.  The  following  he  stated  to  have  been  written  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  he  did  not  name  the  work  from 
which  the  extract  was  taken  :  '  Lord  Cochrane,  during  the 
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month  of  September  1808,  with  his  single  ship  the 
Jmferieuse,  kept  the  whole  coast  of  Languedoc  in  alarm, 
destroyed  the  numerous  semaphoric  telegraphs,  which 
were  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  numerous  coasting 
convoys  of  the  French ;  and  not  only  prevented  any  troops 
from  being  sent  from  that  province  into  Spain,  but  even 
excited  such  dismay,  that  2000  men  were  withdrawn  from 
Figueras  to  oppose  him,  when  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  marching  farther  into  the  Peninsula.  The  coasting- 
trade  was  entirely  suspended  during  this  alarm.  Yet  with 
such  consummate  prudence  were  all  Lord  Cochrane's 
enterprises  planned  and  executed,  that  not  one  of  his  men 
was  either  killed  or  hurt,  except  one  who  was  singed  in 
blowing  up  a  battery.'  Lord  Collingwood  thus  commented 
upon  his  work  :  '  Nothing  can  exceed  the  zeal  and  activity 
with  which  his  lordship  pursues  the  enemy.  The  success 
which  attends  his  enterprises  clearly  indicates  with  what 
skill  and  ability  they  are  conducted,  besides  keeping  the 
coast  in  constant  alarm.' 

The  opening  of  the  year  1809  found  Cochrane  still  in 
command  of  the  Imperieuse,  and  still  cruising  along  the 
French  and  Spanish  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  So 
incessant  had  been  his  exertions,  that  he  longed  now  to 
have  a  sojourn  at  home.  Still  more  did  he  long,  as 
member  of  parliament  for  Westminster,  to  expose  certain 
malversations  which  had  come  under  his  notice.  There 
were  establishments  at  the  English  stations  in  the  Medi- 
terranean called  Admiralty  Courts,  where  prizes  were 
examined,  and  prize-money  awarded.  Against  the  practice 
of  these  courts  he  inveighed  in  very  strong  language.  He 
asserted  that  the  officials  of  those  courts  were  reaping 
colossal  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  naval  officers  and  sea- 
men, who  were  wasting  their  lives  and  blood  for  official 
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gain.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  a  ship 
captured  without  cargo  never  yielded  a  penny  to  the 
captors,  the  whole  proceeds  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
Admiralty  Court.  With  cargo,  some  trifling  surplus  might 
remain ;  but  what  between  pilfering  and  official  fees,  the 
award  was  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  capture.  The 
effect  of  this  upon  the  navy  was  most  disastrous ;  and  not 
upon  the  navy  only,  but  upon  the  nation  also,  which  had 
upwards  of  1000  ships  in  commission,  without  any  result 
at  all  commensurable  with  the  expenditure.  'Captains 
were  naturally  disinclined  to  harass  themselves  and  crews 
for  nothing,  and  avoided  making  prizes  certain  to  yield 
nothing  but  the  risk  and  trouble  of  capture,  and  which,  in 
addition,  might  bring  them  into  debt,  as  was  the  result  in 
my  own  case.'  He  adds  :  '  It  will  now  be  evident  why  I 
preferred  harassing  the  French  army  in  Spain  to  making 
prizes  for  the  enrichment  of  officials  of  the  Maltese  and 
other  Admiralty  Courts.  It  was  always  my  aim  to  serve 
my  country  before  my  own  interests ;  and  in  this  case  I 
judged  it  better  to  do  so  where  the  service  could  be  most 
effectual.'  He  was  of  opinion,  too,  that  had  he  been  en- 
trusted with  a  small  squadron  to  harass  the  west  coast  of 
France,  '  neither  the  Peninsular  War  nor  its  enormous  cost 
to  the  nation  from  1809  onwards  would  ever  have  been 
heard  of.' 

On  arriving  in  England,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
resume  parliamentary  duties,  Cochrane  had  a  new  service 
at  sea  marked  out  for  him.  A  large  French  fleet,  intended 
to  operate  against  the  British  West  India  Islands,  was 
blockaded  by  Lord  Gambier  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
Admiralty  consulted  Cochrane  on  the  practicability  of 
wholly  destroying  that  fleet  by  means  of  fire-ships.  He 
sketched  a  scheme  which  he  thought  would  be  effective, 
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and  the  Admiralty  accepted  it ;  but  it  placed  him  in  an 
anomalous  position.  He  went  out  to  join  Gambier's  fleet, 
ostensibly  to  command  the  fire-ships  and  explosion-ships 
which  were  to  blow  up  the  French  fleet  It  was  a  miser- 
able arrangement ;  for  all  the  admirals  and  captains  in 
Gambier's  fleet  construed  it  into  an  indignity  that  a  new- 
comer should  thus  be  placed  over  them  in  an  enterprise  of 
a  daring  and  noteworthy  kind.  Cochrane  had  not  sought 
the  duty,  and  was  thus,  without  his  own  intention  or  wish, 
placed  on  an  unpleasant  footing  with  other  officers.  Gam- 
bier  was  in  the  habit  of  distributing  religious  tracts  among 
his  crew.  Cochrane  injudiciously,  as  he  afterwards 
admitted,  sent  some  of  these  tracts  to  William  Cobbett, 
who  was  a  personal  friend  of  his  among  the  Radicals, 
together  with  sundry  comments  on  the  discipline  and 
organisation  of  Gambier's  ship.  The  use  which  Cobbett 
made  of  this  information  did  not  improve  the  state  of 
matters  between  Cochrane  and  those  around  him. 

Proceeding  with  his  duty  of  destroying,  or  endeavouring 
to  destroy,  the  Brest  fleet,  Cochrane  had  an  explosion-ship 
fitted  under  his  own  direction.  '  The  floor  of  the  vessel 
was  rendered  as  firm  as  possible,  by  means  of  logs  placed 
in  close  contact,  into  every  crevice  of  which  other  sub- 
stances were  firmly  wedged,  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest 
amount  of  resistance  to  the  explosion.  On  this  foundation 
were  placed  a  large  number  of  spirit  and  water  casks,  into 
which  1500  barrels  of  powder  were  emptied.  These  casks 
were  set  on  end,  and  the  whole  bound  round  with  hempen 
cables,  so  as  to  resemble  a  gigantic  mortar,  thus 
causing  the  explosion  to  take  an  upward  course.  In 
addition  to  the  powder-casks  were  placed  several  hun- 
dred shells,  and  over  these  again  nearly  3000  hand- 
grenades  ;  the  whole,  by  means  of  wedges  and  sand,  being 
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compressed  as  nearly  as  possible  into  a  solid  mass.  .  .  . 
The  explosion-vessels  were  simply  naval  mines,  the  effect 
of  which  depended  quite  as  much  on  their  novelty  as 
engines  of  war  as  upon  their  destructiveness.  It  was  cal- 
culated that,  independently  of  any  mischief  they  might  do, 
they  would  cause  such  an  amount  of  terror  as  to  induce 
the  enemy  to  run  their  ships  ashore,  as  the  only  way  to 
avoid  them  and  save  their  crews,' 

Armed  with  such  dreadful  engines  of  mischief,  Gambier's 
fleet  prepared  to  attack  the  French.  Cochrane  wished  to 
attack  on  the  loth  of  April,  directly  the  fire-ships  were 
ready,  and  before  the  French  became  aware  of  their 
character ;  but  Gambier  insisted  on  delay,  and  the  French 
were  thus  enabled  to  make  defensive  arrangements.  Their 
fleet,  under  Admiral  L'Allemand,  was  in  Aix  Roads,  and 
consisted  of  ten  ships  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  and  a  store- 
ship.  L'Allemand  took  in  as  much  sail  as  possible,  to  avoid 
feeding  the  flame;  and  armed  seventy-three  boats  and 
launches,  whose  duty  would  be  to  board  and  tow  off  the 
British  fire-ships  as  they  arrived.  The  frigates  were  placed 
half  a  mile  in  front  of  the  line-of-battle  ships ;  and  a  boom 
of  great  timbers,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  present- 
ing a  right  angle  in  the  middle,  was  in  front  of  the  frigates. 
The  islands  of  Aix,  Ole'ron,  &c.,  near  the  coast  of  Roche- 
fort,  aided  by  their  fortifications  the  defence  of  the  fleet. 
The  British  fleet  was  very  large,  consisting  of  eleven  ships 
of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  five  gun-brig  sloops,  six  gun-brigs, 
three  smaller  vessels,  and  twenty-three  fire-ships  and  ex- 
plosion-vessels. Many  an  English  sailor  said,  then  and  after- 
wards, that  Nelson  would  have  undertaken  the  work  with  a 
much  smaller  force  than  this ;  for  it  was  larger  than  L'Alle- 
mand's,  irrespective  of  the  fire-ships  and  explosion-vessels. 

The  momentous  attack  was  not  followed  with  the  hoped- 
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for  results.  Cochrane,  in  an  undaunted  manner,  fired  off 
one  of  the  explosion-ships  with  his  own  hand,  when  very 
near  the  French  in  a  dark  night,  rowing  out  hastily  in  an 
open  boat  to  get  away  before  the  fuse  had  reached  the 
combustibles.  '  For  a  moment  the  sky  was  red  with  the 
lurid  glare  arising  from  the  simultaneous  ignition  of  1500 
barrels  of  powder.  On  this  gigantic  flash  subsiding,  the 
air  seemed  alive  with  shells,  grenades,  rockets,  and  masses 
of  timber,  the  wreck  of  the  shattered  vessel;  whilst  the 
water  was  strewn  with  spars,  shaken  out  of  the  boom.'  In 
other  quarters,  however,  the  operations  had  not  been  very 
successful ;  of  more  than  twenty-five  ships,  only  four 
reached  the  enemy's  position,  and  not  one  did  any  damage. 
Cochrane  bitterly  complained  of  the  way  in  which  those 
fire-ships  were  handled  ;  and  then  as  bitterly  complained 
that  Gambier,  who  was  with  the  fleet  fourteen  miles  out  at 
sea,  did  not  come  in  to  attack  the  French  when  their  panic 
began  at  the  explosion-ship.  Cochrane  telegraphed  to 
Gambier  over  and  over  again,  as  soon  as  daylight  came,  by 
means  of  flag-signals,  that  most  of  the  French  ships  could 
easily  be  captured.  From  this  time  ensued  a  series  of 
cross-purposes.  Gambier  did  not  capture  or  destroy  the 
French  fleet,  which  Cochrane  asserted  could  easily  be  done  ; 
and  Cochrane  was  sent  by  his  superior  with  despatches  to 
England,  as  if  to  get  rid  of  him  as  a  troublesome  person. 

Fifty-one  years  after  this  occurrence,  Captain  Hutchinson, 
who  had  been  lieutenant  of  the  Valiant  at  the  time,  wrote 
to  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  to  confirm  the  earl's  statements 
as  to  the  events  of  the  day,  and  to  relate  certain  anec- 
dotes which  had  come  under  his  personal  notice.  The 
French  fleet,  it  appears,  was  in  a  panic  when  Cochrane 
commenced  his  attack.  They  ran  their  ships  on  shore, 
and  escaped  in  a  fright.  The  ^French  government  after- 
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wards  admitted  this  to  have  been  the  case.  '  There  was 
one  man,  however,'  Hutchinson  said,  '  who  did  remain  when 
all  the  remainder  of  the  crew  had  quitted.  This  was  a 
quartermaster  on  board  the  Ocean,  who,  indignant  at  the 
cowardly  desertion  of  the  ships,  hid  himself  when  the  crews 
were  ordered  to  quit;  and  this  was  the  salvation  of  that 
three-decker  and  two  other  ships  in  an  extraordinary  way. 
A  little  midshipman  belonging  to  one  of  our  smaller 
vessels  (I  believe  a  brig)  had  been  sent  in  a  jolly-boat  that 
night  with  a  message  to  another  ship,  and  having  delivered 
it,  instead  of  returning  immediately  to  his  own  vessel,  he 
proposed  to  his  men  to  go  and  look  at  the  French  ships 
from  which  the  crews  had  been  seen  to  flee.  His  men  of 
course  were  willing,  and  they  approached  cautiously  very 
near  to  the  three-decker  (the  night  being  very  dark)  before 
they  could  observe  any  stir  on  board  or  around  her.  They 
were  then  suddenly  hailed  by  the  quartermaster  before 
mentioned  with  a  loud  "  Quivive?"  (Who  goes  there?). 
Of  course  the  poor  little  midshipman  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  ship  was  occupied  by  more  than  one  man ; 
and  he  hastily  retreated,  glad  to  escape  capture 
himself.  Had  he  known  the  truth,  that  little  midshipman, 
with  his  jolly-boat  and  four  men,  might  have  taken  possession 
of  a  three-decker  and  two  seventy-fours  / ' 

Napoleon,  in  speaking  to  O'Meara  of  Lord  Cochrane  and 
the  French  ships  in  Basque  Roads,  said :  '  He  could  not 
only  have  destroyed  them,  but  he  might,  and  would  have 
taken  them  out,  had  your  admiral  supported  him  as  he 
ought  to  have  done.  For,  in  consequence  of  the  signal 
made  by  L'Allemand  to  the  ships  to  do  the  best  in  their 
power  to  save  themselves,  they  became  panic-struck,  and 
cut  their  cables.  The  terror  of  the  fire-ships  was  so  great 
that  they  actually  threw  their  powder  overboard,  so  that 
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they  could  have  offered  very  little  resistance.  The  French 
admiral  was  an  imbecile,  but  yours  was  just  as  bad.  I 
assure  you  that  if  Cochrane  had  been  supported,  he  would 
have  taken  every  one  of  the  ships.  They  ought  not  to 
have  been  alarmed  by  your  fire-ships,  but  fear  deprived 
them  of  their  senses,  and  they  no  longer  knew  how  to  act 
in  their  own  defence.' 

Now  occurred  a  crisis  in  Lord  Cochrane's  professional 
life.  The  ministers  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Gambier.  Lord  Cochrane  threatened,  as  member  for 
Westminster,  to  oppose  it,  on  the  ground  that  Gambier 
had  effected  nothing  to  deserve  thanks,  and  that  he  had 
neglected  to  destroy  the  French  fleet  in  Aix  Roads.  Lord 
Mulgrave  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  this,  as  a  course 
inconsistent  in  a  naval  officer;  but  Cochrane  contended 
that,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had 
rights  and  duties  which  overrode  all  professional  considera- 
tions, and  which  he  would  honestly  use  without  regard  to 
the  personal  consequences  to  himself.  As  soon  as  this 
intention  became  known,  Lord  Gambier  demanded  a 
court-martial.  Two  months  elapsed  before  the  court  was 
held;  but  at  length  it  commenced  on  the  26th  July  1809, 
on  board  the  Gladiator  at  Portsmouth.  The  court-martial, 
after  a  nine  days'  trial,  acquitted  Lord  Gambier;  but  it 
was  six  months  later  before  the  vote  of  thanks  was  moved 
and  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Few  things  are  more  remarkable  than  the  immense 
space  of  time  which  elapsed  before  Lord  Cochrane  was 
placed  right  with  the  public  on  this  and  other  subjects. 
Had  he  not  lived  to  a  patriarchal  age,  he  would  not  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  justice  rendered  to  himself. 
Certain  charts,  concerning  which  we  need  not  weary  the 
reader,  were  necessary  to  prove  whether  Gambier  or 
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Cochrane  was  more  in  the  right  concerning  the  famous 
affair  in  the  Aix  Roads.  These  charts  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Admiralty ;  but  for  more  than  half  a  century  he 
was  not  permitted  to  have  a  sight  of  them  ;  when  they  did 
come  to  light,  they  supported  the  assertions  which  he  had 
made  in  1809.  Writing  as  a  white-haired  old  man  in  1860, 
he  said  that,  in  1859  and  1860,  he  had  applied  to  two 
successive  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  John  Pakington 
and  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  for  permission  to  inspect  charts 
at  the  Admiralty ;  that  the  permission  had  been  courteously 
given ;  that  he  there  found  the  evidence  for  which  he  had 
been  applying  half  a  century  in  vain ;  and  then  he  added : 
'  It  will  in  the  present  day  be  difficult  to  credit  the  existence 
of  such  practices  and  evil  influences  of  party-spirit  in  past 
times,  as  could  permit  an  administration,  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  prestige  of  a  government,  to  claim  as 
a  glorious  victory  a  neglect  of  duty  which,  to  use  the 
mildest  terms,  was  both  a  naval  and  a  national  dishonour.' 
To  return  to  the  events  of  1809.  'From  this  time  for- 
ward,' said  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  in  1860 — that  is,  from 
the  date  when  Lord  Gambier  was  acquitted  by  the  court- 
martial — '  I  never  trod  the  deck  of  a  British  ship-of-war  at 
sea,  as  her  commander,  till  thirty-nine  years  afterwards, 
when  I  was  appointed  by  Her  most  gracious  Majesty  to 
command  the  West  India  squadron.'  Thirty-nine  years  of 
enforced  absence  from  British  sea-life  for  such  a  man  !  It 
was  almost  tantamount  to  taking  away  from  him  the  very, 
air  he  breathed.  Cochrane  was  evidently  much  out  of 
favour  in  official  quarters  ;  and  he  made  another  attempt 
to  agitate  for  naval  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
When  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Gambier  was  proposed  in  April 
1 8 10,  Cochrane  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  minutes 
of  the  court-martial  should  be  produced,  in  order  to  show 
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that  the  acquittal  was  contrary  to  the  evidence ;  but  the 
House  rejected  the  amendment,  and  passed  the  vote  of 
thanks. 

Just  about  that  time  a  military  and  naval  expedition  to 
Walcheren  was  much  talked  of,  to  capture  and  destroy  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Scheldt,  and  to  destroy  Bonaparte's 
arsenals  at  Flushing,  Antwerp,  and  Terneuzen.  It  was  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  armaments  ever  sent  forth  from 
England,  and  was  to  be  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham and  Sir  Richard  Strachan.  A  pungent  satire  on  these 
two  officers,  relating  to  their  dilatory  and  ill-organised 
proceedings,  was  put  forth  by  a  witty  writer  of  the  period  : 

The  Earl  of  Chatham,  with  sword  drawn, 
Stood  waiting  for  Sir  Richard  Strachan  ; 
Sir  Richard,  longing  to  be  at  'em, 
Stood  waiting  for  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

If  this  were  the  proper  place,  we  might  notice  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  and  humiliating  defeats  ever  borne  by 
Englishmen,  through  the  incompetence  of  their  rulers  and 
commanders ;  but  we  have  only  to  do  with  it  so  far  as 
concerned  Lord  Cochrane.  He  sketched  a  plan  for 
destroying  the  enemy's  works  and  fleets,  and  sent  it  to  the 
Admiralty  :  but  not  only  was  his  plan  refused  ;  he  himself 
was  forbidden  to  join  the  expedition,  the  Imperieuse  being 
placed  under  another  officer.  Forty  thousand  troops, 
35  sail  of  the  line,  23  frigates,  and  nearly  200  smaller 
vessels,  made  a  miserable  business  of  the  Walcheren 
expedition.  What  would  have  been  the  result  had  Coch- 
rane joined  it  cannot  of  course  be  said,  though  the  pro- 
bability is  that  he  would  have  fallen  again  into  disfavour  by 
commenting  freely  on  the  incapacity  of  his  superiors. 

Deprived  of  active  duties  at  sea,  Cochrane  entered  the 
arena  of  politics.  He  joined  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and 
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Major  Cartwright  in  the  advocacy  of  parliamentary  reform, 
and  became  an  extreme  Radical,  according  to  the  views 
of  those  days — although  he  lived  to  see  such  radicalism 
recognised  and  advocated  by  large  majorities  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  is  one  of  the  many  matters  on  which 
the  venerable  Earl  of  Dundonald  lived  to  see  justice  done 
to  the  dashing  and  impetuous  Lord  Cochrane — the  same 
man  under  two  different  aspects,  fifty  years  apart.  He 
succeeded  on  one  occasion  in  inducing  the  House  to 
inquire  into  the  misdoings  of  the  several  Admiralty  Courts. 
On  another  occasion  he  defended  the  privilege  of  liberty 
of  speech,  which  had  been  placed  in  danger  by  the  com- 
mittal of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  the  Tower.  On  a  third 
occasion  he  attacked  the  monstrous  system  on  which 
pensions  were  given,  not  according  to  merit,  but  according 
to  parliamentary  influence.  The  pensions  given  to  meri- 
torious officers  who  had  lost  limbs  in  the  service  were  as 
nothing  compared  to  those  given  in  other  ways.  There 
were,  too,  sinecure  offices  in  those  days  which  now  we 
look  at  with  astonishment  Lords  Arden,  Camden,  and 
Buckingham  all  held  sinecure  posts  which  brought  them  in 
more  than  ^20,000  a  year  each.  Cochrane's  mode  of 
stating  these  facts,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  on  the  nth 
of  May  1810,  was  amusing  as  well  as  startling:  '32  flag- 
officers,  22  captains,  50  lieutenants,  180  masters,  36 
surgeons,  23  pursers,  91  boatswains,  97  gunners,  202 
carpenters,  and  41  cooks — in  all,  774  persons — cost  the 
country  ^£40  2  8  less  than  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sinecures 
of  Lords  Arden,  Camden,  and  Buckingham.  All  the 
superannuated  admirals,  captains,  and  lieutenants  put 
together  have  but  ^1012  more  than  Earl  Camden's  sine- 
cure alone.  All  that  is  paid  to  the  wounded  officers  of  the 
whole  British  navy,  and  to  the  wives  and  children  of  those 
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dead  or  killed  in  action,  do  not  amount  by  £214  to  as 
much  as  Lord  Arden's  sinecure  alone.  What  is  paid  to 
the  mutilated  officers  themselves  is  but  half  as  much. 
Should  3 1  commissioners,  commissioners'  wives,  and  clerks, 
have  £3899  more  amongst  them  than  all  the  wounded 
officers  of  the  navy  of  England  ?  I  find  upon  examination, 
that  the  Wellesleys  receive  from  the  public  .£34,729,  a 
sum  equal  to  426  pair  of  lieutenants'  legs,  calculated  at  the 
rate  of  allowance  of  Lieutenant  Chambers's  legs.  Calcu- 
lating for  the  pension  of  Captain  Johnstone's  arm,  Lord 
Arden's  sinecure  is  equal  to  the  value  of  1022  captains' 
arms.  Two  of  these  comfortable  sinecures  would  victual 
the  officers  and  men  serving  in  all  the  ships  in  ordinary  in 
Great  Britain — namely,  117  sail  of  the  line,  105  frigates, 
27  sloops,  and  50  hulks.  Three  of  them  would  maintain 
the  dockyard  establishments  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.' 

Such  curious  political  arithmetic  as  this  was  of  course 
very  distasteful  to  official  persons  generally ;  and  Cochrane 
fell  more  and  more  out  of  favour.  The  Imperieuse 
obtained  another  commander,  and  he  was  left  at  home 
in  idleness. 

In  1811,  Cochrane  went  to  Malta,  to  investigate  the 
conduct  of  the  Admiralty  Court  there.  The  oddity  of  his 
character  here  again  appeared.  He  wished  to  get  hold  of 
a  '  table  of  fees,'  to  ascertain  whether  the  court  was  legally 
justified  in  claiming  the  enormous  fees  charged  for  adjudi- 
cating in  matters  of  prize-money.  The  existence  of  such  a 
table  was  either  denied  or  evaded.  '  As  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment they  ought  to  have  been  hung  up  in  the  court,  I 
made  careful  search  for  them,  but  without  success.  Enter- 
ing the  judge's  robing-room  unopposed,  I  there  renewed 
the  search,  but  with  no  better  result,  and  was  about  to 
return  table-less ;  when,  having  been  directed  to  a  private 
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closet,  I  examined  that  also,  and  there,  wafered  up  behind 
the  door  of  the  judge's  retiring-chamber,  was  the  Admiralty 
Court  table  of  fees  !  which  I  carefully  took  down,  and  re- 
entered  the  court,  in  the  act  of  folding  up  the  paper, 
previously  to  putting  it  in  my  pocket'  He  at  once  sent 
off  the  paper  to  England,  there  to  be  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Malta  authorities, 
finding  what  had  been  done,  imprisoned  him,  and  en- 
deavoured to  convict  him  of  robbery.  He  contrived,  in  a 
strange  way,  to  escape  from  them  and  from  the  island,  glad 
at  any  rate  to  be  able  to  send  to  England  a  document 
which  he  felt  certain  would  not  bear  the  test  of  proper 
examination. 

In  the  following  year  (1812),  Cochrane's  inventive  mind 
conceived  the  plan  of  a  tremendous  system  of  naval  war- 
fare, the  nature  of  which  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  lest 
it  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  enemy.  He 
brought  it  before  the  notice  of  the  Prince  Regent ;  and  a 
committee  of  officers  was  appointed  to  investigate  its 
merits.  The  inventions  were  declared  to  be  of  a  most 
destructive  nature,  but  nothing  was  resolved  on  concern- 
ing their  immediate  use.  Lord  Cochrane  faithfully  kept  to 
his  determination,  as  a  British  subject,  not  to  make  a 
profit  of  his  invention  by  selling  it  to  the  enemy ;  he  kept 
his  secret  through  all  the  miseries  and  disappointments  of 
subsequent  years.  At  various  times  between  1812  and 
1856,  these  projects  of  Lord  Cochrane's  were  brought 
directly  or  indirectly  under  public  notice.  Many  persons 
doubted  the  efficacy  of  the  plans;  many  disliked  them 
because  of  the  hideous  destruction  they  would  produce ; 
and  nearly  all  admired  the  firmness  of  the  inventor  in 
keeping  the  plans  for  the  use  of  his  own  country  alone. 
To  this  day  the  nature  of  the  plans  is  only  known  to  a 
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very  few  officers.  During  the  Crimean  War,  the  name  of 
'  Dundonald '  was  frequently  appended  to  letters  in  the 
public  journals,  urging  the  adoption  of  his  schemes  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Russian  fleets  at  Sebastopol  and 
Cronstadt;  but  the  plans,  whatever  they  may  be,  have 
never  yet  been  put  in  execution.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
positiveness  with  which  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  in  his 
Autobiography  asserts  the  power  of  his  project  to  work  any 
assignable  amount  of  injury  on  an  enemy.  '  These  plans.' 
he  says,  '  afford  the  infallible  means  of  securing  at  one 
blow  our  maritime  superiority,  and  of  therefore  maintaining 
it  in  perpetuity — of  at  once  commencing  and  terminating 
war  by  one  conclusive  victory.  A  hundred  millions  em- 
ployed in  war  could  not  complete  the  ruin  of  our  maritime 
opponents  so  effectually  as  could  be  done  by  the  simple 
methods  indicated  in  my  plans ;  and  that  too  in  spite  of 
apparently  formidable  fortifications  and  other  defences  of 
ports  and  roadsteads.'  All  this  reads  incredible ;  but  the 
old  man  never  swerved  for  forty  years  in  maintaining  that 
such  would  be  the  practical  effects  of  his  mysterious 
agency. 

Until  now  Lord  Cochrane  had  remained  unmarried ; 
but  before  the  close  of  the  year  he  married  a  lady  with- 
out fortune,  Miss  Katherine  Corbett  Barnes.  He  wrote  : 
'  Without  a  particle  of  romance  in  my  composition,  my 
life  has  been  one  of  the  most  romantic  on  record,  and  the 
circumstances  of  my  marriage  were  not  the  least  so.'  One 
of  his  uncles,  the  Honourable  Basil  Cochrane,  who  had 
amassed  a  large  fortune  in  the  East  Indies,  had  planned  a 
marriage  for  him  with  the  daughter  of  an  official  of  one  of 
the  Admiralty  Courts.  Now,  against  Admiralty  Courts  he 
had  been  waging  war  for  nearly  twenty  years;  and  he 
argued  that  if  he  married  into  that  circle,  the  world  would 
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say  he  had  done  it  to  curry  favour  with  his  wealthy  uncle. 
Cochrane  here  displayed  the  same  obstinate  originality  as  in 
so  many  other  events  of  his  life  :  he  married  the  lady  he  had 
chosen,  rejected  the  lady  whom  his  uncle  had  chosen,  and 
was  at  once  cut  off  from  any  participation  in  his  uncle's 
fortune.  It  was  a  happy  step,  however ;  for  in  his  old 
age  he  declared  the  greatest  treasure  of  his  life  had  been 
the  wife  thus  acquired.  They  were  secretly  married  at 
Annan,  and  on  finding  this  out,  his  rich  uncle  at  once 
struck  him  out  of  his  will.  His  family  consisted  of  four 
sons,  the  eldest  being  Thomas,  eleventh  earl  (1814-1885), 
and  three  other  sons,  of  whom  two  entered  the  navy. 

Being  in  Edinburgh  in  October  1825,  Lord  and  Lady 
Cochrane  were  at  the  theatre,  when  a  reference  to  affairs 
in  South  America  was  introduced.  The  whole  audience 
rose,  and  turning  to  the  seats  occupied  by  the  visitors, 
applauded  loud  and  long,  so  that  Lady  Cochrane,  over- 
powered by  her  feelings,  burst  into  tears.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  was  present,  wrote  some  verses  on  the  occasion,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  first  two : 

I  knew  thee,  lady,  by  that  glorious  eye, 

By  that  pure  brow  and  those  dark  locks  of  thine  ; 

I  knew  thee  for  a  soldier's  bride,  and  high 
My  full  heart  bounded  ;  lor  the  golden  mine 

Of  heavenly  thought  kindled  at  sight  of  thee, 

Radiant  with  all  the  stars  of  memory. 

I  knew  thee,  and,  albeit,  myself  unknown, 
I  called  on  Heaven  to  bless  thee  for  thy  love, 

The  strength,  the  constancy  thou  long  hast  shown, 
Each  selfish  aim,  each  womanish  fear  above  ; 

And,  lady,  Heaven  is  with  thee  ;  thou  art  blest, 

Blest  in  whatever  thy  immortal  soul  loves  best. 

She  survived  her  husband   by  a  few  years,  and  died  in 
1865. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

The  Stock  Exchange  Fraud — Cochrane's  Disgrace  (1814) — Commands 
the  Chili  Fleet — Commands  the  Brazilian  and  Greek  Fleets — 
Restoration  to  Rank  and  Honours — Death  and  Funeral — Tribute 
by  Thomas  Hood. 

ASSING  over  the  year  1813,  during  which 
Cochrane  was  busily  but  unsuccessfully  engaged 
in  advocating  naval  and  other  kinds  of  reform, 
we  come  to  1814,  the  most  miserable  year  in 
the  life  of  this  remarkable  man;  a  year  marked  by  an 
incident  in  every  way  extraordinary — the  Great  Stock 
Exchange  Fraud.  About  midnight  on  the  zoth  Feb- 
ruary, a  person  calling  himself  Colonel  de  Bourg,  aide- 
de-camp  to  Lord  Cathcart,  presented  himself  at  the  Ship 
Hotel  at  Dover,  representing  that  he  was  the  bearer 
of  intelligence  from  Paris  to  the  effect  that  Bonaparte  had 
been  killed  by  the  Cossacks — that  the  allied  armies  were 
in  full  march  for  Paris — and  that  immediate  peace  was 
certain.  After  this  announcement,  he  forwarded  similar 
intelligence  by  letter  to  the  port-admiral  at  Deal,  with  a 
view,  as  was  supposed,  of  its  being  forwarded  to  London 
by  telegraph ;  thus  making  the  port-admiral  the  medium  of 
communication  with  the  government.  The  report  was 
wholly  false,  and  most  unquestionably  got  up  to  influence 
the  prices  of  funds  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  succeeded. 
The  news  spread  like  wildfire.  Every  one  was  rejoiced 
that  the  arch-enemy  of  European  peace  was  at  length 
dead;  and  the  funds  went  up  rapidly.  The  very  next 
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authentic  dispatches  from  the  Continent,  however,  made 
known  the  fact  that  Bonaparte  was  not  dead ;  and  then 
those  who  had  bought  in  at  high  prices  bitterly  complained 
of  the  fraud,  to  investigate  which  the  Stock  Exchange 
appointed  a  committee. 

Such  was  the  fraud.  The  two  facts  which  came  out  as 
affecting  Cochrane  were — that  one  of  his  uncles  made  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  by  it ;  and  that  the  man  who 
had  disseminated  the  rumour  was  seen  to  enter  Cochrane's 
house.  Cochrane,  in  an  affidavit  afterwards  made  public, 
thus  narrated  all  he  knew  on  the  subject.  On  the  morn- 
ing in  question  he  breakfasted  with  his  uncle,  Mr  Cochrane 
Johnstone,  and  went  with  him  into  the  City.  While  there, 
a  note  came,  requesting  him  to  come  home  immediately. 
On  returning,  he  found  one  Captain  Berenger  waiting  for 
him.  The  captain,  who  was  known  to  him,  pleaded  great 
distress,  and  earnestly  entreated  Cochrane  to  take  him  out 
with  him  in  the  Tonnant,  to  which  Cochrane  had  just  been 
appointed.  Cochrane  lent  him  a  coat  and  hat,  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  visit  where  he  said  a  military  uniform 
would  be  inconvenient;  and  he  then  left  the  house  in  a 
coach.  This  Berenger  appears  to  have  been  the  man  who 
originated  the  false  rumours  at  Dover ;  and  it  also  appears 
that  his  visit  to  Cochrane  was  made  simply  to  aid  his  own 
escape  from  detection,  regardless  of  consequences  to  his 
lordship. 

The  subject  created  an  immense  sensation.  As  De 
Bourg — or  rather  Berenger — had  unquestionably  been  seen 
to  enter  Cochrane's  house  on  the  morning  after  the  origina- 
tion of  the  rumour,  and  as  the  uncle  unquestionably  realised 
a  large  sum  of  money  by  the  fraud,  the  evidence  looked  so 
black  as  to  lead  to  the  trial  of  Cochrane.  This  trial  was 
conducted  by  Lord  Chief-justice  Ellenborough,  in  a 
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manner  which  has  been  severely  commented  on  by  later 
judges.  His  bias  against  the  accused  was  evident  from 
the  first ;  and  his  charge  to  the  jury  led  to  the  conviction 
of  Lord  Cochrane,  with  a  fine,  an  imprisonment,  and  a 
condemnation  to  stand  in  the  pillory.  This  was  followed 
by  his  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons — altogether 
a  bitter  ordeal  for  such  a  man  as  Cochrane. 

There  is  no  doubt  now  in  the  mind  of  any  one  that  he 
was  guiltless  of  participation  in  the  fraud,  although  his 
uncle  was  guilty.  For  the  first  and  only  time,  an  English 
chief-justice  was  at  the  same  time  a  cabinet  minister; 
and  the  mode  in  which  Lord  Ellenborough  made  the 
second  of  these  two  offices  affect  his  decision  in  the 
first,  has  met  with  severe  condemnation.  Lord  Brougham 
and  the  late  Lord  Campbell  endorsed  this  opinion.  The 
latter,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chief-justices,  said  that  Ellen- 
borough  was  blamed,  'not  only  by  the  vulgar,  but  by 
men  of  education  on  both  sides  in  politics ;  and  he 
found  upon  entering  society  and  appearing  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  he  was  looked  upon  coldly.  Having  now 
some  misgivings  himself  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  conduct 
in  this  affair,  he  became  very  wretched.  ...  In  obedi- 
ence to  the  public  voice,  the  part  of  his  (Cochrane's) 
sentence  by  which  he  was  to  stand  in  the  pillory  was 
remitted  by  the  crown;  and  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
parliament  altogether  to  abolish  the  pillory  as  a  punish- 
ment, on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  power  of 
inflicting  it  had  been  recently  abused.  It  was  said  that 
these  matters  preyed  deeply  on  Lord  Ellen  borough's 
mind  and  affected  his  health.  Henceforth,  he  certainly 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  gaiety  of  heart  for  which  he  had 
before  been  remarkable.' 

It  was  a  sad  picture.     The  brilliant   Lord   Cochrane 
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sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  ^1000,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
Marshalsea  for  twelve  months,  and  to  be  placed  in  the 
pillory  for  an  hour  in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange ! 
The  last  part  of  the  sentence  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
rescinded ;  but  the  fine  was  paid,  and  the  imprisonment 
suffered.  Nor  was  this  all.  He  was  expelled  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  from  the  Navy  List,  and  from  the 
order  of  the  Bath — all  for  an  offence  which,  it  is  now 
universally  believed,  he  did  not  commit !  He  lived 
forty-five  years  longer  to  see  his  good  name  restored 
to  him ;  but  no  tongue  can  tell  what  his  gallant  spirit 
suffered  during  this  interval.  The  electors  of  Westminster 
refusing  to  believe  in  his  guilt,  re-elected  him ;  but  as  he 
was  a  prisoner,  he  could  not  take  his  seat  in  the  House. 
The  Bank  of  England  retains  as  a  curiosity  the  ^1000 
note  with  which  Cochrane  paid  the  fine,  and  on  which 
he  wrote  the  following  words  :  '  My  health  having  suffered 
by  long  and  close  confinement,  and  my  oppressors  being 
resolved  to  deprive  me  of  property  or  life,  I  submit 
to  robbery  to  protect  myself  from  murder,  in  the  hope 
that  I  shall  live  to  bring  the  delinquents  to  justice.'  This 
was  written  in  July  1815,  after  a  year's  imprisonment. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  released 
(3d  July),  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  his  vote  turned  the  scale  against  a  bill  to  augment 
the  income  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  Legal 
proceedings  had  meanwhile  been  taken  against  him  for 
his  escape  from  the  King's  Bench  Prison  on  loth  March 
1815.  He  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  ;£ioo,  and 
on  refusal  was  taken  into  custody.  On  being  taken 
back  to  prison,  a  meeting  of  the  electors  of  Westminster 
was  held,  and  they  determined  that  the  amount  of  the  fine 
should  be  paid  by  a  penny  subscription.  More  than 
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the  sum  required  was  subscribed,  thus  showing  'that 
two  million  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  persons — 
composing  a  very  large  portion  of  the  adult  population  of 
the  kingdom — sympathised  with  me.'  On  the  subscription 
being  continued,  the  £1000  formerly  paid  was  also  raised, 
all  in  coppers,  with  further  contributions  towards  his  law 
expenses. 

To  show  his  ready  resources,  we  relate  this  anecdote. 
Having  refused  to  pay  the  charge  of  ^"1200  for  the 
banquet  to  the  electors  of  Honiton,  the  law  was  put  in 
force  against  him,  but  he  kept  back  the  sheriff  and  his 
twenty-five  assistants  by  a  clever  device.  He  placed  in 
the  windows  a  quantity  of  bags  containing  a  black  powder, 
which  was  thought  to  be  gunpowder,  and  no  one  dare 
approach  in  case  of  an  explosion.  After  two  months 
of  this  watching,  one  officer  dared  to  enter,  and  found 
Lord  Cochrane  quietly  seated  at  breakfast,  who  com- 
plimented him  on  his  bravery.  The  black  stuff  in  the 
bags  was  only  charcoal. 

There  then  occurred  two  years  of  enforced  idleness. 
The  vigorous  and  daring  Cochrane  found  nothing  to 
occupy  his  fertile  mind,  because  the  navy  was  cruelly 
closed  against  him.  At  length,  however,  about  the 
middle  of  1817,  the  heroic  naval  commander  was  called 
to  a  new  scene.  Chili,  having  thrown  off  its  allegiance 
to  Spain,  and  finding  it  needful  to  defend  its  liberties 
by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  offered  to  Lord  Cochrane 
the  command  of  such  a  fleet  as  it  could  manage  to  get 
together.  Cochrane  was  at  once  appointed  Vice-admiral 
of  Chili,  Admiral  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  naval 
forces  of  the  republic  The  Chilian  fleet  was  certainly 
a  small  one,  comprising  only  the  O'  ffiggins,  50  guns ; 
San  Martin,  56  ;  Lantaro,  48 ;  Chacabuco,  20  ;  Galvanno, 
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18;  and  Araucano,  16.  Two  of  the  ships  were  traders, 
hastily  mounted  with  guns. 

Our  hero's  four  years  of  service  in  Chili  were  years  of 
activity  and  brilliant  enterprise.  Just  as  he  was  leaving 
Valparaiso  to  commence  operations  against  the  Spaniards, 
he  received  an  unexpected  volunteer  in  the  person  of 
his  first-born,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  who  had  made 
his  escape  from  his  mother,  and  appeared  mounted  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  lieutenant,  waving  his  little  cap  and 
shouting :  '  Viva  la  patria  /'  Nothing  would  satisfy  him 
but  accompanying  his  father,  which  he  accordingly  did. 
Cochrane's  first  plans,  in  the  early  part  of  1819,  were 
frustrated  by  the  fogs  which  so  often  prevail  along  that 
coast,  and  which  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  understand. 
During  a  skirmish  in  the  harbour  of  Callao,  the  child 
Cochrane,  the  boy-volunteer,  was  locked  into  the  cabin, 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  harm ;  but  not  liking  the 
confinement,  he  contrived  to  scramble  out  of  the  quarter- 
galley  window,  and  joined  his  father  on  deck.  The  men 
then  dressed  him  in  a  miniature  uniform  which  they  had 
made  for  him;  and  he  felt  proud  to  employ  himself  in 
handing  powder  to  the  gunners.  Whilst  thus  employed, 
a  round  shot  took  off  the  head  of  a  marine  standing 
close  to  the  child ;  the  father  was  in  agony  for  a  moment, 
but  the  little  fellow  ran  up  to  him,  crying  :  '  I  am  not 
hurt,  papa ;  the  shot  did  not  touch  me :  Jack  says  the 
ball  is  not  made  that  can  kill  mamma's  boy  !'  This  was 
indeed  a  '  chip  of  the  old  block.' 

Cochrane's  first  attack  had  failed  from  various  causes ; 
but  the  Spaniards  now  knew,  from  the  daring  way  in 
which  it  was  made,  that  the  terrible  Englishman  was 
near  them;  and  ever  afterwards  they  called  him  El 
Diabolo.  The  Spanish  fleet  in  those  waters  consisted 
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of  the  Esmeralda,  44  guns ;  Venganza,  42  ;  Sebastiana,  28  ; 
May  pen,  18 ;  Pezuela,  22;  Potrilla,  18;  a  schooner, 
seven  armed  merchantmen,  and  twenty-seven  gunboats. 
This  force  was  very  much  larger  than  Cochrane's ;  but 
in  such  disparity  he  took  positive  delight.  Very  early 
in  his  operations  he  had  been  able  to  liberate,  in  the 
small  island  of  San  Lorenzo,  thirty-seven  Chilian  soldiers 
who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Spaniards  for  seven 
years ;  they  had  been  forced  to  work  in  chains,  and  at 
night  were  chained  by  the  leg  to  an  iron  bar  in  a  filthy 
shed.  Cochrane  established  a  laboratory  in  San  Lorenzo ; 
and  while  rockets  and  fire-ships  were  being  prepared 
there,  he  sailed  hither  and  thither,  capturing  treasure- 
ships  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  and  intercepting  treasure- 
trains  inland.  While  these  things  were  doing,  Lady 
Cochrane,  who  had  taken  up  her  abode  in  a  villa  outside 
Valparaiso,  was  attacked  one  night  by  a  Spaniard,  who 
threatened  her  with  instant  death  unless  she  revealed 
the  secret  orders  which  had  been  given  to  her  husband 
by  the  government.  This  she  heroically  refused  to  do  : 
she  was  stabbed  with  a  stiletto  ;  and  her  life  was  saved 
only  by  the  prompt  attendance  of  servants,  who  secured 
the  would-be  assassin. 

In  September  1819,  Cochrane  set  forth  to  attack 
Callao,  the  seaport  of  Peru.  His  squadron  consisted 
of  seven  vessels,  with  two  fire-ships,  and  four  hundred 
soldiers  to  act  as  marines.  On  the  3oth  he  entered  the 
bay.  He  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  challenging  the  viceroy  of 
Peru  to  fight  him,  ship  for  ship ;  which  challenge  was 
of  course  prudently  declined.  Rafts  were  made  to  serve 
as  rocket-rafts  and  mortar-rafts :  but  Cochrane  was  put 
to  many  shifts  for  want  of  efficient  stores,  and  his  first 
attack  with  rockets  failed  on  this  account.  Nor  did  the  fire- 
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ships  answer  his  purpose  much  more  completely.  To  add 
to  his  vexation,  a  treasure-ship  contrived  to  elude  the 
attention  of  some  of  his  cruisers,  and  to  enter  Callao 
safely  with  treasure  to  the  value  of  half  a  million  sterling. 
Cochrane,  postponing  a  further  attack  on  Callao  for  a 
time,  steered  to  Pisco,  where  was  a  well-appointed  Spanish 
force  of  one  thousand  men,  supported  on  their  right 
by  a  fort  on  the  sea-shore.  The  marines  under  him 
stormed  the  fort  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  a  very 
gallant  way.  Early  in  1820,  Cochrane  conceived  the 
daring  plan  of  carrying  Valdivia  by  storm.  Circumstances 
beyond  his  own  control  had  checked  him  at  Callao;  and 
he  now  resolved  on  something  after  his  own  heart. 
'  Cool  calculation,'  he  said  to  General  Miller,  '  would 
make  it  appear  that  the  attempt  to  take  Valdivia  is 
madness.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  Spaniards  will 
hardly  believe  us  in  earnest,  even  when  we  commence; 
and  you  will  see  that  a  bold  onset,  and  a  little  perseverance 
afterwards,  will  give  a  complete  triumph ;  for  operations 
unexpected  by  the  enemy  are,  when  well  executed,  almost 
certain  to  succeed,  whatever  may  be  the  odds ;  and 
success  will  preserve  the  enterprise  from  the  imputation 
of  rashness.'  He  was  right.  He  had  with  him  only 
a  frigate,  a  schooner,  and  a  brig.  On  the  way  he  narrowly 
escaped  shipwreck  in  the  frigate,  and  only  kept  the  vessel 
afloat  by  continual  pumping — Cochrane  repairing  the 
pumps  with  his  own  hands.  Valdivia,  a  noble  harbour, 
was  defended  by  a  chain  of  nine  Spanish  forts;  each 
fort  had  a  ditch  and  rampart;  and  the  whole  mounted 
118  guns,  manned  by  1600  troops.  This  was  indeed 
a  formidable  place  to  attack  with  three  small  ships.  The 
forts  were,  however,  much  isolated,  with  very  indifferent 
passages  between  them ;  this  led  Cochrane  and  Miller 
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to  attack  them  singly,  which  was  done  with  astonishing 
success.  In  truth,  the  Spaniards  were  so  dismayed  at 
the  audacity  of  the  attempt  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of 
February,  that  they  failed  to  make  due  resistance;  fort 
after  fort  fell  to  the  invaders ;  and  on  the  5th,  Valdivia, 
with  the  whole  of  the  forts,  surrendered  to  Cochrane. 
Large  quantities  of  stores  were  captured,  as  well  as  much 
treasure. 

When  Cochrane  returned  to  Valparaiso  from  Valdivia, 
the  populace  greeted  him  with  enthusiasm,  but  the 
ministers  of  the  republican  government  harassed  him ; 
for  there  was  a  clique  against  the  great  Englishman. 
The  government,  too,  were  desperately  selfish  ;  he  obtained 
no  reward  ;  and  his  gallant  men  were  left  almost  in  rags, 
without  pay  or  prize-money.  Numberless  difficulties 
impeded  his  path ;  and  it  was  only  by  threats  to  resign 
that  he  could  obtain  any  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
fleet  When  these  difficulties  were  surmounted,  he  set 
off  once  again,  to  assist  in  rescuing  Peru  from  the  Spaniards. 
Unfortunately,  General  San  Martin,  who  commanded  the 
military  portion  of  the  expedition,  was  wedded  to  his 
own  plans,  which  clashed  with  Cochrane's;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  much  precious  time  was  lost.  Cochrane 
occupied  the  dismal  period  with  capturing  the  Esmeralda, 
a  frigate  lying  under  a  fort  defended  by  300  guns.  His 
manner  of  effecting  this,  by  boats'  crews  rowed  along 
silently  on  a  dark  night,  was  worthy  of  the  man  who 
had  achieved  such  things  in  the  Mediterranean.  Month 
after  month  followed,  in  which  Cochrane's  prowess  was 
repeatedly  exhibited,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Spaniards. 
But  all  his  larger  plans  were  thwarted  by  San  Martin, 
who  was  secretly  planning  to  carve  out  a  new  republic 
for  himself. 
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In  1821,  while  Cochrane  was  thus  engaged,  Lady 
Cochrane,  who  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  Chilians  by 
her  mingled  grace  and  spirit,  returned  to  England,  to 
defend  her  husband  from  a  new  persecution  intended 
for  him.  This  was  in  the  form  of  a  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act,  the  clauses  of  which  were  especially  aimed  at  those 
who  had  engaged  in  a  service  that  had  for  its  object 
the  expulsion  of  Spain  from  her  American  colonies. 

The  ending  of  Lord  Cochrane's  career  in  Chili  was  not 
such  as  his  high  and  generous  spirit  had  anticipated. 
He  was  surrounded  by  men  who  looked  rather  to  their 
own  interests  than  to  the  welfare  of  their  country.  San 
Martin  contrived  to  make  himself  dictator  or  president 
of  Peru,  and  then  disavowed  all  obligations  to  Chili 
and  to  Cochrane,  whose  seamen  and  marines  were  reduced 
to  the  utmost  want.  Cochrane,  almost  maddened  by 
what  was  going  on  around  him,  seized  a  treasure-ship 
belonging  to  the  government  of  San  Martin,  with  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  board,  and  paid  his 
poor  fellows  their  wages  out  of  it,  as  well  as  supplying 
them  with  necessaries.  He  kept  a  strict  account  of 
these  transactions,  to  render  to  the  Chilian  government 
He  writes  :  '  In  place  of  receiving  anything  for  my  efforts 
in  Chilian  and  Peruvian  independence,  I  was  a  loser 
of  ^£25,000;  this  being  more  than  double  the  whole 
amount  I  had  received  as  pay  whilst  in  command  of  the 
Chilian  squadron.' 

Tired  out,  and  left  almost  unrewarded  for  his  exertions, 
Lord  Cochrane  quitted  the  service  of  Chili  in  1823.  For 
sixteen  years  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  restitution  of  prize- 
money  which  had  been  unjustly  withheld  from  him  and 
his  officers;  but  he  never  obtained  it.  He  turned  his 
attention  to  Brazil,  which  was  at  that  time  endeavouring 
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to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Portugal.  Dom  Pedro  had 
assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Brazil ;  and  to  enable  him 
to  contend  against  a  force  sent  from  Lisbon,  he  invited 
Lord  Cochrane  to  take  command  of  the  young  Brazilian 
navy.  This  consisted  of  the  Pedro  Primeiro  (64  guns), 
Maria  de  Gloria  (32),  Piranza  frigate,  and  two  or  three 
small  vessels.  The  crews  were  men  of  all  nations  and 
colours,  badly  disciplined  and  worse  paid ;  insomuch  that 
Cochrane,  '  First  Admiral  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Brazilian  Squadron,'  had  to  look  forward  to  hard  and 
troublesome  work.  The  Portuguese  fleet  opposed  to  him 
comprised  a  line-of-battle  ship,  five  frigates,  five  corvettes, 
a  brig,  and  a  schooner.  On  the  3d  of  July,  he  gave  chase 
to  thirteen  Portuguese  war-ships  in  the  Pedro  alone ;  and 
on  the  same  night,  after  dark,  he  made  a  dash  in  among 
them,  firing  both  broadsides.  He  then  boarded  some  of 
the  smaller  ships,  cut  away  their  topmasts,  disabled  their 
rigging,  threw  their  arms  overboard,  and  compelled  their 
officers  to  give  their  parole  not  to  serve  against  Brazil 
until  regularly  exchanged.  These  were  the  kind  of  ex- 
ploits which  rendered  him  the  Nelson  of  his  day,  and 
struck  terror  into  his  opponents.  When  he  returned  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  in  November  1823,  he  was  received  with 
transports  of  enthusiasm ;  the  emperor  visited  him  per- 
sonally on  board  the  Pedro,  and  created  him  Marquis 
of  Maranham.  Cochrane's  old  luck  attended  him,  how- 
ever. During  the  whole  of  1824  and  1825,  he  was 
contending  against  the  authorities,  who  persisted  in  with- 
holding prize-money  from  him  and  his  men;  the  young 
emperor  was  well  disposed  towards  him,  but  he  could 
not  make  head  against  the  officials  who  held  the  keys  of 
the  government.  It  would  be  sickening  to  detail  all  the 
machinations  of  the  period.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after 
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having  achieved  the  liberation  of  Brazil,  only  near  the  end 
of  his  life  was  any  recompense  accorded  to  him.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  arbitrators,  and  a  considerable  sum, 
although  less  than  what  was  due,  was  paid  to  his  heirs. 

His  services  still  being  ignored  by  the  government  of 
his  native  country,  Lord  Cochrane,  unable  to  live  a  life 
of  inglorious  ease,  threw  his  sword  once  again  into  the 
scale  of  national  freedom.  Greece  was  at  that  time 
struggling  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey.  It  was 
very  poor,  and  could  not  offer  many  inducements;  but 
Lord  Cochrane  determined  to  offer  his  aid  in  spite  of 
its  poverty.  Repeated  applications  had  been  made  to 
him,  and  he  accepted  the  command  of  the  Greek  navy — 
a  navy  to  be,  but  not  yet  in  existence.  It  was  not  till 
February  1827  that  Cochrane  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  small  squadron  in  the  Greek  waters ;  but  so  miserably 
were  affairs  managed  in  the  new  state  that  he  found  him- 
self nearly  powerless,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  left  the 
Greeks  to  achieve  their  own  independence  by  themselves, 
which  they  did. 

We  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  active  life  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  He  had  got  a  little  past  the  age 
of  fifty;  he  had  thirty-five  more  years  of  life  in  him, 
but  during  those  thirty-five  years  he  never  drew  a  sword 
in  actual  warfare.  A  brighter  though  quieter  time  was 
coming  for  him.  He  had  fought  brilliantly  for  England, 
for  Chili,  for  Peru,  for  Brazil,  for  Greece,  and  yet  how 
strange  had  been  his  reward !  Gradually  the  stain  on 
his  good  name  was  removed  in  his  native  country;  but 
it  took  long  to  accomplish  this.  After  returning  from 
Greece,  Cochrane  remained  quiet  in  England,  living  on 
such  fortune  as  he  had  been  able  to  acquire.  In  1831, 
his  father  died,  and  he  then  became  Earl  of  Dundonald — 
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an  honoured  but  poor  title,  for  estates  there  were  none. 
William  IV.  was  at  that  time  king.  He  was  among  those 
who  believed  that  Cochrane,  innocent  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change fraud,  had  been  cruelly  treated  by  his  native 
country ;  and  the  c  sailor  king '  was  anxious  to  testify  his 
good  opinions  of  his  brother-sailor.  In  a  country  like 
England,  however,  the  sovereign  cannot  do  much  without 
the  official  sanction  of  his  ministers ;  and  it  was  only  by 
slow  steps  that  the  great  sea-captain  had  justice  meted 
out  to  him.  In  1832  a  free  pardon  was  granted  to  him 
under  the  Great  Seal,  in  reference  to  the  crime  for  which 
he  had  been  convicted  eighteen  years  before,  but  which 
the  world  now  believes  he  never  committed.  His  name 
was  next  replaced  upon  the  Navy  List,  and  he  was  made 
an  admiral — to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation  generally, 
among  whom  he  had  always  been  a  favourite.  It  was 
contended  by  many  that  this  reappointment  and  promotion 
ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  payment  of 
captain's  half-pay  for  eighteen  years ;  but  this  was  more 
than  the  government  thought  proper  to  accede  to. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  Admiral  the  Earl  of  Dundonald 
remained  with  his  family  in  England;  there  were  no 
English  wars  to  call  for  his  sword ;  and  his  position  as  a 
flag-officer  in  the  British  navy  precluded  his  acceptance 
of  any  adventurous  services  for  other  nations,  even  if  any 
such  had  been  suggested.  In  1841  the  Admiralty — from 
which  his  old  enemies  had  died  off  or  had  retired — granted 
him  the  good-service  pension  of  ^300  a  year.  In  1843 
he  was  urging  the  use  of  steam-power  and  steam-propellers 
in  ships  of  the  line.  He  wrote :  '  During  the  last  twelve 
years  I  have  actually  disbursed,  to  the  great  inconvenience 
of  my  family,  upwards  of  ^16,000,  to  promote  nautical 
objects  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  importance.' 
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In  1847  he  was  restored  to  the  order  of  the  Bath,  from 
which  he  had  been  so  cruelly  removed  thirty-three  years 
before;  and  not  restored  merely,  but  graced  with  the 
higher  rank  of  K.G.C.,  instead  of  his  former  rank  of 
simply  K.B.  In  1848  he  received  the  appointment  of 
naval  commander-in-chief  of  the  North  American  and 
West  India  stations — a  high  and  honourable  command, 
and  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  which  the  government 
had  to  bestow.  This  service,  of  three  years'  duration, 
involved  no  fighting,  but  called  for  administrative  tact  and 
professional  knowledge,  combined  with  a  hearty  love  for 
everything  which  tended  to  the  welfare  of  the  navy.  In 
1854  he  was  made  Rear-admiral  of  England,  with  an 
additional  salary  of  ^342  per  annum.  A  few  years 
after  this,  Queen  Victoria  ordered  the  restoration  of  his 
knightly  bearings  in  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel — the  banner, 
the  brass  plate  containing  his  lordship's  arms,  the  helmet, 
the  crest,  the  mantling,  the  sword — all,  which  the  King- 
at-Arms  had  torn  down  so  many  years  before,  were  now 
restored. 

Let  us  understand  the  significancy  of  the  proceedings 
noticed  in  the  last  paragraph.  They  were  virtually  the 
homage  paid  by  the  national  government  to  an  injured 
man.  When  a  jury  has  given  a  verdict,  and  a  judge  has 
passed  sentence,  it  is  an  awkward  thing  for  the  govern- 
ment to  disavow  the  proceedings;  but  public  men,  of  all 
ranks  and  parties,  had  gradually  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  immense  injustice  had  been  done ;  and  they  were 
all  willing  that  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  should  receive  some 
reparation  for  the  ill  rendered  to  him  as  Lord  Cochrane. 
Happily  for  him,  he  lived  to  see  this  restitution.  The 
government  had  refused  to  grant  him  his  back  pay,  so 
he  bequeathed  his  claim  to  his  grandson  ;  and  the  case 
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being  investigated  by  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  reported  in  favour  of  this  claim,  denied  during 
his  lifetime. 

The  Earl  of  Dundonald  retained  his  faculties  in  vigour 
to  the  last.  In  1855,  when  eighty  years  of  age,  he  entered 
eagerly  into  the  discussions  concerning  the  possibility  of 
destroying  the  Russian  fleets  and  forts  by  means  of  new 
and  formidable  explosive  agents.  His  '  secret  war  plan  ' 
did  not  find  favour,  however,  although  it  was  pronounced 
infallible,  irresistible,  but  inhuman. 

He  died  on  the  3ist  October  1860,  having  nearly 
completed  his  eighty-fifth  year.  His  death  was  not  so 
painless  as  his  friends  could  have  wished,  for  he  had  in 
his  old  age  undergone  two  operations  for  lithotomy.  It 
was  worthy  of  the  authorities  and  the  nation  to  deposit 
his  remains  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  side  of  so  many 
other  gallant  members  of  the  public  service.  He  was 
buried  on  the  i4th  of  November.  There  assembled 
round  his  grave  many  whose  names  are  dear  to  all  of 
us,  headed  by  the  venerable  Lord  Brougham.  The 
Admiralty,  which  had  long  before  ill-used  him,  was 
represented  by  many  gallant  officers ;  and  Chili  and 
Brazil,  which  had  made  him  an  ungrateful  return  for 
invaluable  services,  were  represented  by  the  ministers  of 
those  nations  at  the  court  of  St  James's. 

Thus  was  laid  to  rest  a  great  sea-captain,  an  ardent  lover 
of  liberty,  an  indomitable  opposer  of  official  corruption  at 
all  times  and  places,  a  friend  of  seamen  and  of  everything 
that  could  tend  to  seamen's  welfare,  an  acute  inventor  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  appliances,  and  a  warm-hearted 
and  generous  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  His  un- 
hesitating audacity  often  brought  him  into  troubles  which 
he  might  easily  have  avoided ;  but  it  resulted  from  a  firm 
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reliance  on  the  honesty  of  his  own  intentions.  In  Punch 
appeared  some  stanzas  of  burning  eloquence  to  the  memory 
of  Dundonald.  Let  us  transcribe  three  of  the  earlier  and 
four  of  the  later  of  these  stanzas  : 

A  sea-king,  whose  fit  place  had  been  by  Blake, 
Or  our  own  Nelson,  had  he  been  but  free 
To  follow  glory's  quest  upon  the  sea, 

Leading  the  conquered  navies  in  his  wake. 

A  captain,  whom  it  had  been  ours  to  cheer 
From  conquest  on  to  conquest,  had  our  land 
But  set  its  wisest,  worthiest  in  command, 

Not  such  as  hated  all  the  good  revere. 

We  let  them  cage  the  lion  while  the  fire 

In  his  high  heart  burnt  clear  and  unsubdued  ; 
We  let  them  stir  that  frank  and  forward  mood 

From  greatness  to  the  self-consuming  ire. 
*  *  *  * 

He  came 

Back  to  his  England,  bankrupt,  save  of  praise, 
To  eat  his  heart,  through  weary,  wishful  days, 
And  shape  his  strength  to  bearing  of  his  shame. 

Till,  slow  but  sure,  drew  on  a  better  time, 

And  statesmen  owned  the  check  of  public  will ; 
And,  at  the  last,  light  pierced  the  shadow  chill 

That  fouled  his  honour  with  the  taint  of  crime. 

And  then  they  gave  him  back  the  knightly  spurs 
Which  he  had  never  forfeited — the  rank 
From  which  he  ne'er  by  ill-deserving  sank, 

More  than  the  lion  sinks  for  yelp  of  curs. 

Justice  had  lingered  on  its  road  too  long : 
The  lion  was  grown  old  ;  the  time  gone  by, 
When  for  his  aid  we  vainly  raised  a  cry, 

To  save  our  flag  from  shame,  our  decks  from  wrong. 

His  biographer  writes  :  '  Victor  and  Martyr.     These  are 
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the  words  fittest  to  be  inscribed  on  the  monument  that 
will  be  set  up  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  in  honour 
of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald.  Entering  life  with  great 
powers  of  mind  and  great  physical  endowment  for  his 
only  fortune,  he  made  his  name  famous,  won  immortal 
honour  to  himself  by  daring  and  successful  enterprises 
in  the  naval  service  of  his  country,  which  none  have 
surpassed  at  an  age  so  young  as  his,  and  which  few  have 
rivalled  during  a  long  lifetime  spent  in  war.  But  he 
sought  to  follow  up  those  triumphs  of  his  prowess  on 
the  sea  by  peaceful  victories  at  home  over  private  jealousy, 
official  intrigue,  and  political  wrong-doing.  .  .  .  Endowed 
as  few  others  have  been  endowed,  with  the  highest  mental 
qualities,  he  lacked  other  qualities  necessary  to  worldly 
advancement  and  the  prosperous  enjoyment  of  life.  Truth 
and  justice  he  made  the  guiding  principles  of  all  his 
actions ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  expediency,  and  was  no 
adept  in  the  art  of  prudence.  Unrivalled  strategy  was 
displayed  by  him  in  all  his  warlike  enterprises ;  but 
against  the  strategy  of  his  fellow-workers  he  was  utterly 
defenceless.' 

Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  career  of  the  Earl  of 
Dundonald  more  fully,  may  consult  his  Narrative  of 
Services  in  the  Liberation  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Brazil 
(1859);  his  Autobiography  of  a  Seaman  (1860-61);  and 
The  Life  of  Thomas,  Lord  Cochrane  (1869). 
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